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MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


cordially invites visitors to its 


AUGUST EXHIBITION 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


by Contemporary and Deceased Artists 


(Open Monday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 


Among painters included are: 


Robert Brackman 
C. K. Chatterton 
Jay Connaway 
Jon Corbino 
Charles H. Davis 
F. C. Frieseke 
Childe Hassam 
Winslow Homer 
George Inness 
Emil J. Kosa, Jr. 
Jonas Lie 
Homer D. Martin 


Antonio Martino 
Herbert Meyer 
Ogden Pleissner 
Edna Reindel 

Theo. Robinson 
Gertrude Schweitzer 
John W. Taylor 

J. H. Twachtman 

J. Alden Weir 
Robt. S. Woodward 
Alexander Wyant 
Andrew Wyeth 


11 EAST 57th STREET * NEW YORK CITY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, iwc. 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


One Issue Only 


7 CHARGE made against the Trustees of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art on this page July 1 was that of in- 
competent art judgment—nothing else. As an outstanding 
effect of this incompetency, the editorial cited the generally 
acknowledged failure of the Hearn collection of contempo- 
rary American paintings to reflect the best in American art 
in recent years. 

In answer to the charge, Emily Genauer, art editor of the 
New York World-Telegram wrote a “Defense and Criticism 
of the Metropolitan Museum” which so tends to obscure the 
main issue that a rescue line needs to be thrown out quickly 
to save it from being engulfed by a tide of economic, political 
and other extraneous waters. 

Writes Miss Genauer: “Considering the new list of pur- 
chases [referring to those announced on page 14 of this 
issue], and considering, too, the fact that during the past five 
years there have been 93 works purchased in all, I fail to see 
how anybody can claim that the Metropolitan has been ig- 
noring our living art.” 

The issue is one of quality, not quantity, and Miss Gen- 
auer’s conclusion is in the present instance non sequitor. 
Whether the trustees buy 93 paintings at $300 each or 3 
paintings at $9,000 each is not the question. The Hearn fund 
can lawfully be used only for the purchase of contemporary 
American paintings, and the trustees have no alternative but 
to use it thusly. 

But the claim was made that the selection of the 93 paint- 
ings has not been up to professional standards. This, Miss 
Genauer admits to be true, citing seven specific artists and 
“a dozen or so others,” who have been “unworthy of pur- 
chase.” She then offers this strange excuse for their presence 
in the Hearn collection: 

“Since the human element—‘knowing somebody’ —still en- 
ters into practically all transactions, from buying pictures to 
hiring someone for a job, and since errors in judgment, if 
that’s what the questionable choices really represent, are 
more to be desired than the too-cautious hesitation to express 
judgment (through purchase) at all, and since there’s no 
single person or committee of persons in the art world whose 
judgment everybody will agree is infallible, I hardly see the 
reason for the continued onslaught.” 

To repeat—the Hearn money must be spent upon con- 
temporary American paintings and therefore a “too-cautious 
hesitation to express judgment through purchase” is a prac- 
tical impossibility which no one has advocated. But expert 
judgment is advocated as it is in medicine, law, business, 
horse racing and all other departments of life in which every- 
day people discern a vast difference between expert and in- 
expert without worrying about that other practical impossi- 
bility, infallability. 

Miss Genauer next offers a set of complaints of her own 
about the Metropolitan Museum which, paradoxically, attack 
the trustees on matters upon which they are expert! 

Why, she asks, does not the City of New York, which con- 
tributes about $400,000 annually for maintenance of the 
Metropolitan “have the right to staff it with guards, atten- 
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dants and engineers and the like who have passed the city’s 
civil service examinations and are on the waiting lists for 


jobs?” (What! Replace the present splendid corps of Met 
attendants with those arrogant ward-heelers who infest the 
downtown municipal buildings? ) 

Why, she asks, “shouldn’t the city, since it hands over that 
much money, have the right to check the museum’s budget 
to learn whether its private resources from investments and 
such aren’t perhaps enough to cover the maintenance costs 
as well, so the city’s funds can be used for some other 
purpose (as hospitals or relief) for which there is no other 
source of funds but the city treasury.” (Isn’t this the same 
red herring that was dragged across the path of the St. Louis 
bronze cat? Is art a dispensable luxury? ) 

And why, finally, asks the critic, “should the museum be 
exempt from paying city sales tax on photographs, pamphlets 
and reproductions it sells,” and why does it “continue to sell 
German-made color productions?” 

These are matters that this page prefers to leave in the 
more expert hands of bankers and executives who know some- 
thing about management, maintenance, sales, public rela- 
tions and the like—men such as J. P. Morgan, George Blu- 
menthal, and Thomas W. Lamont of Wall Street, Myron C. 
Taylor of U. S. Steel, Thomas J. Watson of International 
Business Machines, Samuel H. Kress of the great Kress chain, 
and the score of other top-notch successful American busi- 
ness men who form the Metropolitan’s Board of Trustees. 

But quality in art is another matter and the only one of 
import in the present discussion. Why, since the present board 
of trustees does not comprise the greatest art experts in 
America, has not that board engaged a committee that does, 
and given it full authority and full responsibility for all 
Hearn purchases? 





To the Patrons 
7 THE INDIVIDUALS and organizations listed on page 
20 and following, comprising the 1938-39 Patrons of 
Tue Art Dicest, the editor and his staff give their sin- 
cerest thanks. 

These patrons have demonstrated their faith in the maga- 
zine, its stewardship, and its dedication to a better American 
art through practical, life-sustaining means. They have re- 
sponded to the magazine’s call for support over and above 
the regular annual $3 subscription charge. Some—Annual 
Patrons—have subscribed for two years, sending $5 instead 
of $3; others—Double Annual Patrons—have contributed 
more than $5, either in the form of subscriptions for friends 
or long term subscriptions for themselves. A third type— 
Life Subscribers—have sent their check for $25 to the maga- 
zine to express the greatest faith possible in a publication: 
that it will endure. 

The faith is justified; THe Art Dicest will endure. In a 
year that has seen an alarming mortality in the publishing 
field, this statement is not made in quavering tones, nor, at 
the other extreme, with any trace of bravado. It is made with 
calm conviction. The bond that has welded together the 
hundreds of patrons listed in this issue, embraces thousands 
of other subscribers. It weaves down and across the 48 states 
of the Union, to countries far away, and returns back to the 
office of THE Art Dicest to be joined there to itself. Its 
circle widens continually as readers tell their friends of THE 
Art Dicest, as more average Americans gain a wholesome 
new interest in art, and as the magazine gains in leadership. 

Faith is nothing, if not growing. Those who are putting 
in their efforts year in and year out to the publishing of 
Tue Art Dicest have never been more confident of its 
destiny. Nor have they ever been more certain that this un- 
folding destiny rests always upon a growing faith on the 
part of the readers. 





The 
National Association 
of 


/Women Painters & Sculptors 


50th Anniversary 

Exhibition 
August 5 to September 30 
at the galleries of the 
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|American Fine Arts Building 
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FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 
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CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
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THE WHYTE GALLERY 
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THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Pure vs. “Pure” 

Sir: In the current issue of your ever ex- 
cellent Art Dicest, I read that the Toledo 
Art Museum has produced a nice new label 
for America’s Best: “PURE” PAINTING. 
Unfortunately no definition was given for the 
word “pure.” Looking it up in the dictionary 
I find: ie 


PURE...Free from mixture, containing no 
foreign or vitiating material; unadulterated; 
genuine; free from defilement, innocent; re- 
fined. Having a single tone, as an unaspirated 
consonant: Not connected with or aided by 
anything else; absolute; mere; sheer. SYN: 
Absolute, chaste, classic, classical . . . holy 
and virtuous and so forth.” 


This, of course refers to PURE and not 
“PURE.” I know perfectly well that a set 
of quotation marks hung over the right and 
left of a word can give it a sort of inverse 
back-spin that lands it nowhere, or back 
again where it wasn’t. Perhaps “pure” paint- 
ing is something like that. 

—ANpRE SMITH, 
Stony Creek, Conn. 


Spit Curl Semantics 

Sir: The July 1st issue of THe Art Dicest 
carries a reproduction of a Toulouse-Lautrec 
painting titled L’Accroche-Coeur. Below you 
say, “The Frefich Call Spit Curls, ‘Heart- 
breakers’.” “L’accroche-coeur” means in Eng- 
lish “heart rack” and not “heartbreaker.” 
This correction is offered only to give this 

excellent work its properly translated title. 

—Hace Wooorvurr, 
Atlanta University. 


(Spiers and Surennes’s and Edgren and 
Burnet’s dictionaries—both in standard li- 
brary use—translate accroche-coeur, as “heart- 
breaker (curl),” and give as one connotation 
of the verb accrocher, “to rent or tear” as 
well as “to hang.” Anyway, how could Gallic 
ardor treat a heart like a hat, to forego the 
exquisite pain of breaking before a_ spit 


curl ?—Ed.) 





Lincolnesque, Not Lincoln 

Sir: May I, through your columns, correct 
Violette Palumbo on the “fuss about the sup- 
posed statue of Lincoln,” for the Federal 
Building at the World’s Fair. 

The contract awarded me because of plac- 
ing in the competition for a sculpture of 
Unity, June, 1938, does not demand, sug- 
gest, or imply that I should model a figure, 
portrait, or in any way indicate Abraham 
Lincoln. The statue in the contract is called 
“The Rail-Joiner.” The name of Lincoln never 
occurs in my contract with the New York 
World’s Fair Commission. 

What has been lost sight of in this “fuss” 
is the fact that the original bulletin on the 
competition invited American sculptors to 
present sketches for their conception of an 
American form of “Unity” or “Peace.” His- 
tory or contemporary life might supply our 
motif. I chose the subject “Unity,” expressed 
by a young, Lincolnesque figure joining two 
fence rails. When I was informed that I had 
been placed second in the competition I was 
gratified. When I spoke to various artists, 
members of the Section of Fine Arts, mem- 
bers of the Jury at the exhibition of the 

: [Please turn to page 16) 





Frank F. Caspers; Business Manager, Joseph Luy- 
ber; Circulation Manager, Esther G. Jethro. 
Entered as second class matter Oct. 15, 1930, 
at the post office in New York, N. Y., under 
the act of March 8, 1870. Subscriptions: United 
States, $2.00 per year; Canada, $3.20; Foreign, 
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BRUCE STERNE 
KROLL ETNIER 
SPEIGHT LAUFMAN 
PHILIPP BRACKMAN 
FARNSWORTH WARREN 
RITMAN LAWSON 
BLANCH SIMEKHOVITCH 
and others 









GALLERIES 


M l LC 108 W. 57 St. 


NEW YORK 





DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


-PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 





WALKER 


GALLERIES 


108 EAST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 


FRENCH 
Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 


The 
BRICK STORE MUSEUM 


KENNEBUNK, MAINE 
HISTORICAL and ART GALLERIES 
Changing Exhibitions 
July and August (Weekdays 10 to 5) 
Closed Sundays 
(Route 1: Opposite the Public Library) 











EXHIBITION 


DRAWINGS 


by MEMBERS OF THE MIDTOWN GROUP 
AUG. 1 - AUG. 26 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 St.) MN. Y. 


$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not responsible 
Jor unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. Pre- 
vious issues listed in The Art Index. Editorial 
and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th St., New 
York, New York. Telephone VOlunteer 5-3570. 
Volume XIII, No. 19, Ist August, 1939. 
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Adoration of the Shepherds: Giorcione. Venetian 1477-1510 
Recently Purchased from the Lord Allendale Collection 
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Meeting of St. Anthony and St. Paul: SassetTA 


(Stefano di Giovanni) Sienese 1392-1450 


Kress Gives His Great Italian Collection to National Gallery 


REALIZING A HOPE expressed by its founder, 
the late Andrew W. Mellon, the National 
Gallery of Art last month moved for all time 
out of the class of a one-man memorial and 
into the ranks as one of the world’s greatest 
museums with the spectacular announcement 
of the gift of the Samuel H. Kress collection 
of Italian paintings—a collection pronounced 
by most authorities as the world’s greatest 
private gathering in its field. 

The announcement was made July 12 while 
Mr. Kress, a New York chain-store magnate, 
was on the seas en route to Europe on a vaca- 
tion. Concurrently, it was announced that Mr. 
Kress and Mr. Joseph E. Widener of Philadel- 
phia had been elected as new members on the 
museum’s board of trustees. Behind this latter 
news an eager art world immediately read a 
happy implication: that the great Widener col- 
lection, too, is destined for the National Gal- 
lery. 

On every possible occasion during the nego- 
tiations of his gift to the nation, Andrew Mel- 
lon stressed his hope that “other citizens will 
from time to time contribute works of highest 
quality to form a great national collection,” 
around the nucleus of his gift. With the Kress 
paintings this becomes a fact already accom- 
plished. The museum’s opening, scheduled for 
a year and a half hence, now looms as the 
greatest art event in the offing. 

The Kress gift comprises 375 paintings and 
18 sculptures of the Italian school selected 
from a collection of as many more again 
which was at one time appraised by the late 

Lord Duveen as exceeding $25,000,000 in 
value. The paintings embrace all important 
periods in Italian art from the early primi- 
tives to the 18th century masters and was 
once termed by Bernard Berenson as a collec- 
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tion whick combines the features of two gen- 
eral types, one such as the Frick, Widener, 
Gardner collections containing only master- 
pieces and the other, such as the Johnson 
collection which constitutes a historical series. 
“The Kress collection combines both,” he 
wrote, “satisfying students and amateurs.” 
Practically all of the stars in the Italian 
firmament are represented among the 375 
paintings. Among them are Duccio, Giotto, 
Simone Martini, Sassetta, Fra Angelico, Maso- 
lino, Piero di Cosimo, Girlandaio, Mantegna, 
Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, Titian, Giorg- 
ione, Tintoretto and others. Among the sculp- 


Samuet H. Kress 





tors represented are Desiderio da Settignano, 
the ever popular Luca and Andrea della Rob- 
bia, Verrochio, Rosellino, Sansovino and 
others. 

“Art critics who have seen the Kress col- 
lection,” said David K. E. Bruce, president of 
the gallery’s board, announcing the accep- 
tance of the gift, “write in praise not only of 
the beauty and quality of the paintings but 
also of their fine condition. Mr. Kress has 
spared neither effort nor expense to conserve 
these works of art so that they may be fully 
appreciated and seen at best advantage. Ex- 
perts state there is no private collection in 
the world, and very few museums, which can 
illustrate in as complete a manner as the 
Kress collection the development of the Ital- 
ian School of painting and sculpture during 
the Renaissance periéd. When this great col- 
lection is installed in the National Gallery, 
with the other masterpieces already there, 
this newly established Gallery will immediate- 
ly become one of the outstanding centers for 
the study of the Italian School of art, not 
only in the United States, but in the world.” 

Following are comments by world author- 
ities concerning the importance of the Kress 
collection. After seeing it recently on his visit 
to the United States, Kenneth Clark, director 
of London’s National Gallery observed that: 

“There can be no doubt that it is one of the 
most: remarkable collections of 14th and 15th 
century Italian art ever formed. It is very 
comprehensive, containing masters hardly rep- 
resented in any other American collection; 
and Mr. Kress has managed to assemble a 
number of real masterpieces of a kind one had 
supposed no longer available.” 

Another noted expert, Dr. Wilhelm Suida, 
author of Leonardo und sein Kreis and found- 
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Calling of Peter and Andrew: Duccio. Sienese, 1255-1319. Purchased for 
$250,000 in 1935, this panel is one of the most famous of the Kress treasures. 


er of the German art magazine Belvedere, 
made the following statement: 

“The Samuel H. Kress collection is of an 
unique character. No other American collec- 
tion or museum or scarcely any European mu- 
seum gives such a universal idea of the de- 
velopment of Italian painting, beginning with 
Cimabue, Duccio and Giotto, and ranging 
through Gentile da Fabriano, Masolino, Do- 
menico Veneziano, Francesco Cossa, Giovanni 
Bellini and Carpaccio to Titian, Tintoretto 
and Veronese. 

“Every school is represented by character- 
istic examples, some by rare painters such 
as Zenale, Bembo, and others not to be found 
even in museums of their own province. 

“There are in the Kress Collection master- 
pieces of the very first rank which would be 
considered as ‘piece de resistance’ in any mu- 
seum in the world. .. . 

“Taken as a whole, the Kress Collection is 
the most complete representation of the Ital- 
ian School known to me in private hands the 
world over.” 

Count Contini Bonacossi, of Florence, has 
cabled: 

“Consensus of opinion among European art 
circles is that the Kress Collection is the 
most important, extensive, best organized body 
of Italian painting of high quality which 
has been assembled by any individual in mod- 
ern times.” 

Professor Roberto Longhi, author of Piero 
della Francesca and editor of the Italian art 
review Pinacotheca says: “In my opinion the 
(Kress) Italian collection by reason of wide 
range of artists represented, their accurate 
selection, and the exceptional quality of many 
pieces must be considered today as the most 
important in the United States.” 

Mr. F. Mason Perkins, the author of an 
important work on Giotto and a specialist on 
eerly Italian painting, has cabled of the Kress 
collection: “In scope, qualitative. level, varied 
interest unquestionably most important col- 
lection Italian painting in America.” 

An exchange of letters between Mr. Kress 
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and the President of the United States was 
made public at the time of the announcement. 
In his letter to President Roosevelt the New 
York collector wrote: in part: 

“Recalling the interest which you expressed 
in art in our country when I called on you 
several years ago, I am writing to inform 
you, regretting that I cannot do so personally, 
that I am arranging to give to the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington for its official 
opening, my collection of Italian paintings 
and sculpture, which conclusion I arrived at 
after various conversations with representa- 
tives of the Gallery for over a year. 

“This will require the removal of practically 
all the paintings from my home, making of 
course, a great change there but I feel that 
any loss in that way will be compensated by 
the knowledge that my collection of Italian 
paintings and sculpture, into which I have 
put much time and great investment, will have 
iound a permanent home.” 

President Roosevelt replied: 

“Your decision to present to the people 
of the United States your priceless art collec- 


tion is in keeping with the broad snirit of the 
Congress in establishing the National Gallery 
of Art, primarily as the home of the Mellon 
Collection. It has been the hope of those 
who have the welfare of the National Gallery 
at heart that other private gifts would sup- 
plement the treasures included in Mr. Mel- 
lon’s Collection. 

“I am, therefore, most grateful for your 
letter of July Ist, in which you embody a 
letter to the Board of Trustees of the National 
Gallery of Art, setting forth the generous 
terms of your proposed gift. Not only ave the 
treasures you plan to bestow on the Nation 
incalculable in value and in interest, but in 
their bestowal you are giving an example 
which may well be followed by others of 
our countrymen, who have in their steward- 
ship art treasures which also happily might 
find a home in the National Gallery. 

“I feel that your proposed donation is a 
decided step in the realization of the true 
purpose of the National Gallery.” 

Mr. Kress, who is unmarried, was born in 
Cherryville, Pennsylvania, in 1863, the son of 
John Franklin Kress and Margaret Dodson 
(Connor) Kress. His ancestors fought in the 
Revolutionary and Civil wars. After starting 
his career as a school teacher he subsequently 
founded a stationery store in a nearby town 
and later purchased a wholesale stationery 
and toy business in Wilkes Barre, Pa. Ten 
years later he was the owner of ten chain 
stores in the South, the nucleus of the group 
of 240 S. H. Kress & Company stores now 
operating from coast to coast as one of the 
nation’s greatest chain store enterprises, which 
Mr. Kress now heads. He is also a trustee of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and _ presi- 
dent of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, es- 
tablished by him in 1929, which has donated 
more than 70 Italian masterpieces to many 
American museums and colleges. 

Besides collecting Italian art, Mr. Kress 
has shown great interest and love for Italy 
by providing for the restoration of a number 
of rooms in the Ducal Palace at Mantua, and, 
more recently, for the restoration of the re- 
nowned Mantegna frescos in the same palace. 
He has also furnished funds for restoration 
of monuments in Ravenna, Spoletto and other 
pleces; and the Italian government in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of his services has ele- 
vated him to the Order of the Crown of Italy 
with the rank of Knight of the Grand Cross. 

In recent years, the New York merchant 
has been one of the world’s most active buy- 
ers in the old master market. He has been 
particularly careful to acquire great works 
which might have left America, among these 
being works belonging to the late H. Goldman. 
[A list of the Kress works appears on page 17.) 


Model of the $15,000,000 new National Gallery of Art Building, 
Washington, to be formally opened early in the autumn of 1940 
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Provincetown Annual 


TRANSCENDING the geographical limits: of 
its locale, the Provincetown Art Association 
has this year inaugurated a policy of inviting 
exhibits from New York and other New Eng- 
land art centers. Thus the Cape Cod show, 
always one the leaders among the Atlantic 
coast’s summer displays, has considerably more 
than local interest. The new loan policy was 
largely the work of Anton van Derek, the 
Association’s director, and of Richard Ride- 
out, gallery supervisor. 

The Association’s second show of the sea- 
son, which ran through July, comprised 153 
entries, all of which were passed by twin 
juries, one conservative and one. modern. The 
dual jury system produced, according to the 
New York Herald-Tribune’s critic, a show of 
unusual variety and balance, with neither 
the rightists nor the leftists in the ascendency. 

Selected for particular mention from among 
the Cape Cod exhibits were Charles Heinz’s 
The Old Boat, a prize winner from the Salma- 
gundi Club’s last exhibition; George Yater’s 
Dories, and Pond Village; George Elmer 
Browne’s somber landscape that earlier in the 
year took a National Arts Club prize; and 
the entries of Charle Kaeselau, Rose Moffett, 
Floyd Clymer, and Russell West. 

The non-resident exhibitors who attracted 
the attention of the Herald-Tribune’s summer 
show correspondent were Marguerite Zorach, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Niles Spencer, Sidney Lauf- 
man, Ernest Fiene, Robert Brackman, Morris 
Kantor, Chaim Gross, Frederick Waugh, and 
Coulton Waugh. 

John Pike and Russell West were prominent 
among the watercolorists, and William L’Engle, 
Julius Katzieff and John Gregory in the. print 
section. 

In sculpture the honors went, according to 
the same correspondent, to Chaim Gross, Sonia 
Brown, Arnold Geissbuhler and Margot Allen. 


First Ballot Returns 


A PUBLIC POLL, inaugurated recently at the 
exhibition of American Art Today, at the 
New York World’s Fair, is revealing some 
interesting preferences in art by the American 
people. Though results of only the first week’s 
balloting are available at present writing, and 
cannot therefore be considered as definitely 
showing a trend, the public has shown some 
unexpected angles. 

The people’s choice of museum for the 
American paintings are, in respective order, 
the Metropolitan Museum, the Museum of 
Modern Art, both of New York City, and 
third, the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor in San Francisco. The St. Louis, 
Dayton and Albright museums follow in order. 

Among the works of art at the Fair’s con- 
temporary exhibit, four paintings drew an 
even number of votes for the title “best in 
the show:” Dudley Morris’ Sunday Afternoon; 
Joe Hirsch’s Two Men; Van Dearing Per- 
rine’s Woodland Pool; and John S. de Mar- 
telly’s No More Mowing. The most popular 
sculpture works to date are Janet Scudder’s 
Eros and Aphrodite and Koncak Ziolkowski’s 
Paderewski, with Malvina Hoffman’s Elemental 
Man as runner-up. 

The preference in the print section was 
first, Nat Levy’s Morning Salute; Samuel 
Chamberlain’s Springtime in Salem; John Tay- 
lor Arms’ Reflections at Finchingfield, and 
Louis Rosenberg’s Chartres. The latter three 
received equal number of votes. 

The balloting will continue for the duration 
of the show and will be used by the exhibition 
authorities to help determine what pictures 
will be purchased from the exhibition and 
to which museums they will be given. 
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Self Portrait: REMBRANDT 


Rembrandt as a Young Man in San Diego 


Tue San Dieco Fine Arts Gallery’s grow- 
ing collection of Dutch old masters has been 
enlarged through the recent purchase of a 
Rembrandt self-portrait. The new San Diego 
exhibit is a relatively early work, dated 1631, 
and portrays the successful young painter as 
a poised, self assured young man of the world. 
It is in oil, executed on a wood panel, and 
measures 18 by 24 inches. 

Acquired through the Robert C. Vose Gal- 
leries of Boston, the self-portrait is remem- 
bered as one of the exhibits that made up the 
Metropolitan Museum’s Hudson-Fulton exhibi- 
tion of 1909, deemed by many to have been 
the greatest show of Dutch paintings eve 
held in America. It was on that occasion re- 
produced in the exhibition catalogue, and has 
been accorded reproductions in many 
standard works on the art of Rembrandt, in- 
cluding W. Bode’s Complete Works of Rem- 
brandt (No. 548) and W. R. Valentiner’s 
Rembrandt Paintings in America (No. 11). 
The Art Institute of Chicago is another of 
the important museums that have shown it. 

The earliest record of the painting’s exis- 
tence dates from the period during which it 
formed a part of the John Corbett collection 
in London. Subsequently the San Diego panel 
became the property of a series of private 
collectors, including H. Teixeiza de Mattos 
and A. Preyer of Holland, and for a time was 
owned by Chicago’s famed art patron, Frank 
C. Logan. 

Rembrandt painted this panel almost im- 
mediately before his The Anatomy Lesson, 
one of the works that helped establish the 


also 


artist’s early position as one of the leading 
artistic lights of his day. He had already ac- 
quired a mastery of his medium, having 
learned to load his pigment with light and 
to mold with it the living features and per- 
sonality of his sitters. At the time of the 
execution of the San Diego picture, Rem- 
brandt favored deep, sonorous tones for his 
shaded areas. Backgrounds were in a middle 
tone, contrasting sharply with the highlighted 
facial features and serving to emphasize the 
deep richness of the subjects’ costumes, which 
were almost always the most darkly hued 
areas of the canvas. 

Rembrandt’s self-portrait also demonstrates 
his penchant for garbing himself in elaborate 
finery and posing, with assumed dignity, for 
the wizardy of his brush. A fleeting expression 
of the made permanent in almost 
living pigment. Convincing reality grew more 
out of a sound knowledge of anatomical struc- 
ture, which is evident in all his head studies, 
than from a meticulous rendering of surface 
details. These details in his work of the 1630's, 
though not studied and precise, are much 
more carefully done than in the canvases that 
came from his easel later in the artist’s life. 

San Diego’s acquisition i: an important link 
in the chain of works that represent the gold- 
en age in the art of Spain, Holland and Flan- 
ders in the California institution. It takes its 
place along side such well-known early Dutch 
works as Dirk Bouts’ Ecce Homo and Mater 
Dolorosa, Frans Hals’ Dutch Family, and the 
often-reproduced Betrayal by Hieronymus 
Bosch now at 
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the New York World’s Fair. 
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Old Bridge at Lyme: Cuitpe Hassam 


Stylistic Contrasts Theme of Macbeth Show 


THE SUMMER EXHIBITION at the Macbeth 
Gallery, New York, current until the 15th of 
September, brings together a lively, well bal- 
anced group of oils and watercolors by con- 
temporary and lately deceased artists. Great 
contrasts of technique and color preferences 
are evident, but they add interest to the dis- 
play, serving as they do to intensify the sty- 
listic qualities of such diverse exhibitors as, 
for example, Jon Corbino and Childe Hassam. 

The Corbino picture, Flood, is an intensely 
colored, dramatically composed canvas, elec- 
tric with a sense of imminent danger and fu- 
rious struggle to escape that danger. Its 
strength of color and drama serves, through 
contrast, to emphasize the subtle color nu- 
ances, the peaceful composition and the idyl- 
lic mood of Hassam’s Old Bridge at Lyme, 
reproduced above. Herbert Meyer's May 
Hillside, a vividly colored landscape in real- 
istic vein, serves a like purpose through its 
proximity to J. H. Twachtman’s impression- 
istic and subdued Spring at Cos Cob. 

Frederick Frieseke’s The 1830 Gown, which 


like Corbino’s Flood was included in the 


most recent Academy show, is in much the 
same color scale as Robert Brackman’s latest 
nude, Nora with a Bowl of Fruit, a canvas 
built up with cool, subtle tones. Two small 
Vermont landscapes by Furman Finck form 
effective pendants for an unusually rich sunset 
scene by George Inness; and an Edna Rein- 
del flower arrangement remains effective hang- 
ing near a charmingly delicate study of roses 
by J. Alden Weir. 

Of particular interest among the works 
of last generation Americans is Homer D. 
Martin’s Blossoming Trees. Painted toward 
the end of his stay in France, the canvas 
has Martin’s characteristic paint quality, but 
it is imbued with more charm than most of 
his examples, which were often given over 
to rugged subject matter. 

One section of the exhibition is devoted 
to watercolors by Gertrude Schweitzer, Og- 
den Pleissner, Emil Kosa, Jr., (a young 
California artist newly under Macbeth spon- 
sorship) and Andrew Wyeth. The latter art- 
ist is remembered for his initial show a year 
ago which was a complete sell-out. 





Eastern Decor by Baskerville 

During July the Decorators Club Gallery in 
New York presented to its visitors a varied 
show of the recent works of Charles Basker- 
ville, versatile portraitist, painter and mural 
decorator. A feature of the show was a large 
Moroccan mural in which bursts of yellow 
foliage partially hide a cluster of white build- 
ings of Moorish design. Executed as a private 
commission, the mural is planned to cover 
an entire wall. Like several of the decorative 
canvases on display, it reflects influences of 
the artist’s travels in North Africa. Other 
works brought to the Decorators Gallery color- 
ful vistas of life in India. 

Baskerville, who is one of the favorite art- 
ists of New York society, is a graduate of 
Cornell, the Art Students League and the 
Julien Academy in Paris. 

“Baskerville,” wrote Emily Genauer in the 
New York World-Telegram, “has often been 
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termed a ‘decorative’ painter, by which eu- 
phonious term is implied that he paints at- 
tractively, but with no suggestion of either 
dramatic power or originality, or anything be- 
yond what appears on the pleasant though 
thin surface. 

“That was the reaction we got from his 
easel pictures, which shouldn’t have been just 
‘decorative. Now we see one of his decora- 
tions—and find that it is disappointing, too. 
The Moroccan panel has good color, but its 
forms are confusing and vague and the gen- 
eral effect hardly more interesting than a gay 
wall paper.” 





Record Whistler Price 


A new English auction record for a Whistler 
painting was set recently at Christie’s, Lon- 
don, with the purchase of At the Piano for 
£6,405, by Knoedler’s. It is understood that 
the painting is to come to America. 


The Peoples’ Choice 


THe Granp CentraL Art GALLERIES have 
just tabulated the results of the popular vot- 
ing which took place during the “American 
Art Without Isms” show, reviewed in the last 
issue of THe Art Dicest. The J. J. Haverty 
Prize of $100, set aside for the painting re- 
ceiving the most votes from gallery visitors, 
went to Sidney E. Dickinson’s canvas A Man. 
Dickinson’s entry, depicting a seated man look- 
ing up over his shoulder, was reproduced on 
the cover of the March 15th issue of the 
Dicest. 

Second honors in painting were taken by 
Dimitri Romanovsky for his nude. Frederick 
J. Waugh, the most consistent popular prize 
winner in contemporary art, took third honors. 
Fourth popular award went to Frank Kirk’s 
Homeward, a canvas featuring two weary min- 
ers plodding home after a day of hard labor. 

A circumstance most unusual in the history 
of exhibitions was in evidence when the pop- 
ular sculpture prizes were announced. Some- 
thing like history was made when the visiting 
public selected the same sculpture named best 
by the professional jury: Brenda Putnam’s 
large nude figure of Mid-Summer, which, as 
reported in our last issue, was favored with 
the jury’s first award. The popular prize adds 
$100 to Miss Putnam’s income from Mid-Sum- 
mer. To Malvina Hoffman went second honors. 
Her bronze group entitled Bali Boy and Cock 
nosed out Attillio Piccirilli’s Flower of the 
Alps by only two votes. The Piccirilli piece 
is carved in white marble. And only one vote 
behind the flower marble was Hermon Mac- 
Neil’s Sun Vow. 

In the print division the $100 prize for the 
greatest number of popular votes, donated by 
Mrs. Albert H. Wiggin, went to Nicolai Fech- 
in, whose lithograph The Philosopher attracted 
more “x’s” than did any other black and white 
in the show. John Taylor Arms, president of 
the American Society of Etchers, took second 
honors with his new and extremely popular 
etching of the North Porch of Chartres Cathe- 
dral, titled In Memoriam. This plate, which 
has enjoyed an unusually large sale during 
the few short months since its publication, 
was reproduced in the June 1 issue of THE 
Art Dicest. Grand Central visitors voted third 
honors to A.’ Maestro Valerio’s Sea Shells, 
and fourth konors to Stow Wengenroth’s tech- 
nically proficient lithograph Moonlight. 

The votes, which totaled several thousand, 
revealed a wide range of choice. More than 
50 of the 175 exhibitors drew favorable ver- 
dicts from gallery visitors. In the sculpture 
section there was a notable concurrence of 
opinion, the votes cast being almost equally 
divided by 15 sculptors. 

The “Art Without Isms” show was a sum- 
mer feature of the Grand Central Galleries 
assembled specifically for the benefit of New 
York’s Fair season visitors. The show at- 
tempted to present works that were essentially 
American in spirit and devoid of the isms 
that give a European cast to certain segments 
of native art production. 





““Degenerate Art” Prices Low 


Disappointing prices were brought at the 
auction in Lucerne, Switzerland recently of 
the “degenerate art” from Germany. Two New 
Yorkers, Alfred Frankfurter and Pierre Ma- 
tisse were active bidders, the former paying 
the day’s highest price, 175,000 Swiss francs 
(the Swiss franc is quoted in New York at 
22.5 cents) for a Van Gogh Self Portrait, and 
the latter acquiring Three Women, by Matisse, 
for 4,200 francs. Its value had been set at 
9,100. Only 600,000 Swiss francs were realized 
from the 125 paintings. 
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Dali Manifests 


A NEW OUTRAGE has been committed against 
the crotchets of Salvador Dali. In protest 
thereof, the surrealist has sent out what is 
known in political circles as a throw-away— 
a manifesto, calling upon artists of America 
to rise up against the forces of cultural ty- 
ranny. It seems that one of Dali’s more harm- 
less ideas has run afoul the authorities at 
the World’s Fair where Dali is the impresario 
of a side-show in the amusement zone. The 
following is extracted from the long manifesto 
which includes talk about his show and some 
personal data such as violent protestations of 
love for New York, and advice that green will 
be the color in 1941. Senor Dali: 


“Man is entitled to the enigma and the 
simulacrums that are founded on these great 
vital constants: the sexual instinct, the con- 
sciousness of death, the physical melancholy 
caused by ‘time-space.’ 


The Right to Madness 


“The rights of man to his own madness are 
constantly threatened, and treated in a man- 
ner that one may without exaggeration call 
‘provincial’ by false ‘practical-rational’ hier- 
archies. The history of the true creative artist 
is filled with the abuses and encroachments 
by means of which an absolute tyranny is 
imposed by the industrial mind over the new 
creative ideas of the poetic mind. Here are a 
few recent facts drawn from my own ex- 
perience that I feel it my duty to expose to 
public opinion. 

“Probably most of you recall the incident 
provoked by the heads of a certain New York 
department store, when they dared alter a 
number of my concepts without having the 
consideration to inform me in advance of 
their decision. At that time I received hun- 
dreds of letters from American artists assuring 
me that in acting as I did, I had helped to 
defend the independence of their own art. 
Now an even more astounding battle has tak- 
en place. The committee responsible for the 
Amusement Area of the World’s Fair has 
forbidden me to erect on the exterior of ‘The 
Dream of Venus’ the image of a woman with 
the head of a fish. These are their exact 
words: ‘A woman with the tail of a fish is 
possible; a woman with the head of a fish 
is impossible.’ This decision on the part of 
the committee seems to me an extremely grave 
one, deserving all the light possible cast on it. 


Poet vs. Bureaucrat 


“Because we are concerned here with the 
negation of a right that is of an order purely 
poetic and imaginative, attacking no moral 
or political consideration. I have always be- 
lieved that the first man who had the idea 
of terminating a woman’s body with the tail 
of a fish must have been a pretty fair poet; 
but I am equally certain that the second man 
who repeated the idea was nothing but a 
bureaucrat. In any case, the inventor of the 
first siren’s tail would have had my difficulties 
with the committee of the Amusement Area. 
Had there been similar committees in Immor- 
tal Greece, fantasy would have been banned 
and, what is worse, the Greeks would never 
have created and therefore never would have 
handed down to us their sensational and 
truculently surrealist mythology, in which, if 
it is true that there exists no woman with 
the head of a fish (as far as I know), there 
figures indisputably a Minotaur bearing the 
terribly realistic head of a bull. 


“Any authentically original idea, presenting 
itself without ‘known antecedents,’ is sys- 
tematically rejected, toned down, mauled, 
chewed, rechewed, spewed forth, destroyed, 
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Wolf Ledge: ANN BrockMAN 


Rockport Bustles With Art Colonists 


Rockport, nestling at the tip of picturesque 
Cape Ann, Massachusetts, boasts almost as 
many studios and art galleries per square 
foot as New York’s 57th Street. The galleries, 
some co-operative ventures and others con- 
ducted by individual artists, present a full 
season of exhibitions made up of the work of 
resident artists and that of summer visitors. 

Newest of the co-operative organizations is 
the Contemporary Gallery, sponsored as an 
exhibition place for the artists of more mod- 
ern persuasion. The Contemporary’s current 
show, which opened July 16th, features can- 
vases and watercolors by James Pfeuffer, Irma 
Allen, and Morris Davidson, whose oil, East 
River, was one of the favorite exhibits of the 
preceding show. Other exhibitors listed by the 
gallery’s committee are Adalaide Fogg, Elinor 
Goodridge, Samuel Hershey, George Le Bou- 
tillier, Arthur Lougee, Isobel Masmotte, Sid- 
ney Raynes, Arthur Thompson, Clare and 
Henryk Twardzig and A. Levinson. 

Besides these exhibitors, three artists—Ger- 
trude Tonsberg, Herbert Barnett and Ann 
Brockman—are, like several others named, in- 
cluded in another show, sponsored by the 
Rockport Art Association. Housed in two 
large, well-lighted galleries, the Association 
show brings together 171 exhibits represent- 
ing almost every type of work done in Amer- 
ican art. It is the Association’s 19th annual. 

Chosen for reproduction and favorable com- 
ment by Alice Lawton of the Boston Post was 
one of the Ann Brockman exhibits, Wolj 
Ledge, a spacious, sturdily constructed land- 
scape canvas. Jane Freeman and Esther Wil- 
liams contribute portraits, but dominating the 
show are landscapes and seascapes reflecting 


the rugged contours of Rockport’s setting and 
the sail-speckled bays that, on racing days, 
are alive with boats. Gifford Beal’s Rockport 
Harbor typifies the latter type of canvas. 
Boats at rest along a float are caught by 
Emile A. Gruppe. And a single beached dory 
is the focal point of Stanley Woodward’s 
strong but freely handled watercolor, Day’s 
End. 

Irma Whitney, who in the Boston Herald 
described the Association’s exhibition as “the 
best to date along Cape Ann,” grouped three- 
works under the heading of “distinguished”: 
the above mentioned Beals canvas, a ballet 
subject by Louis Kronberg and a landscape 
by Susumu Hirota. Classed by the Herald 
critic as the exhibition “wheel horses” who 
gave her the “most rewarding moments of the 
show,” were Aldro T. Hibbard, Marian T. 
Sloane, Anthony Thieme, Antonio Cirino, 
W. Lester Stevens, Maurice Compris, Galen 
Perrett, and Gruppe and Woodward. 

Prominent in the black and white division 
were three New York views and a sensitive 
drawing, The Farm, by William C. McNulty, 
a Rockport pioneer and, during the winter 
season, one of the Art Students League’s pop- 
ular instructors. Alice Harold Murphy is most 
numerously represented in this section, her 
richly textured lithographs finding able com- 
pany in the works of Joseph T. Higgins, Rey- 
nolds Beal, Edith A. Lowell, Eleanor Thomas, 
Marguerite Peaslee and Herbert Barnett. 

Jon Corbino, prominent member of the 
Rockport summer-artist group, though not a 
current exhibitor, is adding to the fishing vil- 
lage’s artistic output a large mural destined 
for the Long Beach, Long Island, Post Office. 





yes, and even worse—reduced to the most 
monstrous of mediocrities. The excuse offered 
is always the vulgarity of the vast majority 
of the public. 1 insist that this is absolutely 
false. The public is infinitely superior to the 
rubbish that is fed to it daily. The masses 
have always known where to find true poetry. 
The misunderstanding has come about entirely 
through those ‘middle-men of culture’ who, 
with their lofty airs and superior quackings, 
come between the creator and the public. 
“Artists and poets of America! If you wish 


to recover the sacred source of your own 
mythology and your own inspiration, the time 
has come to reunite yourselves within the his- 
toric bowels of your Philadelphia, to ring 
once more the symbolic bell of your imagina- 
tive independence, and, holding aloft in one 
hand Franklin’s lightning rod, and in the 
other Lautreamont’s umbrella, to defy the 
storm of obscurantism that is threatening your 
country! Loose the blinding lightning of your 
anger and the avenging thunder of your 
paranoiac inspiration!” 








ABOVE: Weather Vane and Objects on a 
Sofa: Yasuo Kuntyosut. Winner of the $1,000 
first prize in the U. S. artists division. Richly 
pigmented and composed of assorted items 
from the artist’s studio, the still life is typical 


of the New York artist’s most recent works. 


CENTER: Justice: Romautp Kraus. Winner 
of the $500 sculpture prize in the U. S. artists 
division. This bronze, which was refused a 
place in the Newark Federal Court House 
(for which it was executed for the Treasury 
Art Project) on the grounds that Justice can- 
not be without her blindfold, has been ac- 
corded increasing admiration with the years. 


BELOW: Snow in Flanders: ALBERT SAVERY. 
(Belgium.) Winner of the $250 prize in the 
foreign section, this canvas is in the ancient 
Flemish tradition of moody, threatening land- 
scapes like those of his compatriot, Viaminck. 





Purses Aplenty in 
Golden Gate Awards 


THE PINNING OF RIBBONS and passing of 
purses in art reached an all time high last 
month in San Francisco with the dispersal of 
22 prize awards and $12,650 in cash at the 
contemporary exhibition in the Golden Gate 
Exposition. Ten of the prizes, carrying with 
them $4,600 in cash, went to artists of the 
United States. 


A jury comprising Daniel Catton Rich, di- 
rector of the Art Institute of Chicago, Henri 
Marceau, Assistant Director of the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, Henry Varnum Poor 
and William A. Gaw, New York and Califor- 
nia artists respectively; and Homer Saint Gau- 
dens, Director of the Department of Fine Arts 
at the Carnegie Institute, selected the win- 
ners from a field of 800 paintings and 60 
sculptures that make up the Golden Gate’s 
contemporary show. Three divisions—unre- 
stricted, foreign, and American—provided the 
major categories in the prize awarding. 

In the unrestricted, open-field event, the 
French cubist painter, Georges Braque took first 
prize ($2,500) with a painting that two years 
ago won the first prize ($1,500) at the Car- 
negie International. The picture, an abstract 
still life, The Yellow Cloth raised consider- 
able protest when it won the Carnegie award, 
and some critics, among them Edward Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times, were of the 
opinion that the jury at that time was honor- 
ing the career of Braque rather than the paint- 
ing itself. “A deft enough piece of cubist 
theorizing,” was Jewell’s left-handed critique. 
Others, however, have praised this particular 
painting as Braque’s best and in this group 
is Glenn Wessels of the San Francisco Argo- 
naut. Braque is one of the best modern paint- 
ers and this is the best painting by Braque, 
Wessells said, recalling the impression the 
work had made upon him when he first saw 
it in 1930 in Paris. The painting is, “in the 
opinion of experts,” wrote the Coast critic, 
“one of the finest of its kind and one of the 
finest in the excellent collection at the Expo- 
sition.” It has received not only “the plaudits 
of most of the responsible writers on art in 
this city,” but even, points out Wessels, the 
local abstract artists agree unanimously on 
its merit. Wessels wants to see it purchased 
for some local public collection. 

Second and third place in the open divi- 
sion were captured by two Americans, Frank- 
lin C. Watkins ($1,250), and Charles E. Shan- 
non of Alabama ($500). Watkins’ oil, Negro 
Spiritual, has ‘been seen in New York and 
was reproduced in the May 1, 1934 issue of 
Tue Art Dicest (p. 9) at the time of Wat- 
kins’ first one-man show at the Frank Rehn 
Galleries. The picture shows a huge, distorted 
Negro thrown into something of a_ reverse 
foreshortening, his head flung heavenward 
in ecstasy. Watkins is another Ist prize Car- 
negie veteran, having taken the $1,500 
purse in 1931 with his Suicide in Costume. 

Shannon’s painting, The Lover, is yet an- 
other picture of a distorted Negro, a bony- 
handed farm worker lying prone upon the 
ground while a streak of pigment wails 
across the southern moon overhead. The 
New York critic, Irma deB. Sompayrac writ- 
ing in Art and Artists of Today before the 
announcement of this award, described the 
picture as “full of tragic sensitivity,” not 
just another plantation picture. Miss Sompay- 
rac notes “in the curving torso, the set of 
heaving shoulders, the big bony hands, deft 
analysis of the miracle that has put upon it 
the stamp of absent love.” Shannon, who is 
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only 24 years old, has created a vital South- 
ern art, in the opinion of this critic. He has 
had one New York exhibition, at the Jac- 
ques Seligmann Gallery two years ago, at 
which time he favorably impressed the critics. 

The honorable mentions in the unrestricted 
division were awarded to, respectively, Oskar 
Kokoschka, Austrian, ($300) for his View of 
Jerusalem and Maurice Sterne, American, 
($200) for his After Lunch. Carl Milles, 
Swedish sculptor who, like Kokoschka, has 
recently been working in America, won the 
sculpture prize of $500 for his head, Orpheus. 


Well known names appear in the foreign 
division. Max Beckmann, German artist, won 
$1,000 for his Temptation, an expressionist 
work, while the better known German expres- 
sionist, Carl Hofer, took second prize and 
$500 with his Early Hour, a painting repro- 
duced in the June 1, 1938 issue of THe Art 
Dicest. Both of these artists are in disfavor 
today with German officialdom. Georges Rou- 
ault, France’s great expressionist, won the 
$300 third prize with his typical Acrobat. Hon- 
orable mentions went to Felice Casorati, 
Italian modernist who won $250 for his Icar- 
us; Henri Matisse, veteran Frenchman, who 
took a $200 purse for his Odalisque with a 
Vase of Flowers (in his later manner); and 
the Belgian, Albert Savery who won $150 
for a richly moody landscape, Snow in Flan- 
ders. The sculpture prize, $350, was awarded 
to the Frenchman, Robert Wlerick, for his 
Portrait in Bronze. 


The top award in the strictly American 
division went to the well known New York- 
er, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, who took $1,000 for his 
still life seen recently at his Downtown Gal- 
lery show this season, Weather Vane and 
Objects on a Sofa. An “unknown,” Robert 
Lifvendahl of Chicago, won the $500 second 
prize with his canvas, Margaret. Third prize 
and $300 was taken by Harold Weston for 
his Green Hat. First honorable mention and 
$300 was given Detroit’s artist, Sarkis Sarki- 
sian for his Melancholy, a richly pigmented 
nude. Hobson Pittman, torch painter of ab- 
sent people, won the second honorable men- 
tion and $200 for the canvas, Southern 
Spring, a typical work in the series that is 
presently engrossing this Southerner. Third 
honorable mention went to Aaron Bohrod, 
well known Chicago artist, who was awarded 
$150 for his Chicago River. The sculpture 
prize went to Romauld Kraus for his now- 
famous bronze statue of Justice, which was 
done for the Treasury Art Project for a 
Newark, N. J., Courthouse, and refused in 
Newark on the grounds of a “Communistic” 
failure to blindfold the goddess and give her 
scales. The work has since become recog- 
nized as one of the important sculptures in 
recent years in America. Cited for special 
commendation was one other American 
work, the Girl at Cafe Table by the late Rob- 
ert B. Harshe, former director of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, whose painting talents 
were revealed posthumously this season. 

Expert critical comment concerning the 
wholesale prize giving has been unexpected- 
ly scarce, due perhaps to the fact that the 
art critics are vacationing, or wilted by the 
heat. The Coast writers are unusually quiet 
about it all, and the only extended Eastern 
critical notice was made by Howard Devree 
of the New York Times, who observed cyni- 
cally that the Braque first prize, “under the 
present circumstances,” seems “something of 
a mystery.” In the studios, over cigarettes 
and cool drinks the artists express delight 
that some of their fellows received the much 
needed cash, but there is a growing under- 

[Please turn to page 19] 
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ABOVE: The Lover: Cuartes E. SHANNON. 
Awarded the $500 third prize in the unre- 
stricted division. By a young Alabaman, this 
canvas captures with its rich color and move- 


ment some of the husky lyricism of the South. 


CENTER: Margaret: Rosert LiFvENDAHL. 
Winner of the $500 second prize in the U. S. 
artists division. A prize-winning figure piece 
that has brought sudden prominence to a 
young Chicago artist. 


BELOW: The Yellow Cloth: Georces BRAQUE 
(France). Twice blue beribboned, Braque’s 
abstract still life bids fair to become one of 
the most famous paintings of the French mod- 
ern movement. The artist was one of the 
founders of the Cubist movement in Paris. 
This work captured $2,500 of the prize money. 











Colorado Country: Guy Maccoy 


White Slips for Pink 


ONE SOLUTION to the “pink slip” problem 
of WPA artist dismissals has been put prompt- 
ly into effect by the Collectors of American 
Art. They have sent out to Guy Maccoy, a 
dismissed artist, their “white slip,” containing 
notification that they purchased his painting. 

Maccoy’s painting, Colorado Country, is 
the Collector’s first purchase of the season 
and will be distributed along with other 
works acquired by the New York organiza- 
tion, early in December prior to the Christmas 
season. The aim of the collectors, founded 
more than a year ago, is to create a private 
picture market in America through the me- 
dium of an organization of members, charg- 
ing a small annual membership fee, which 
distributes paintings by a drawing, in the man- 
ner of the old “Art Union,” famous in Ameri- 
can art history. 

“Now that government help can no longer 
be extended to each and every artist,” writes 
Emily A. Francis of the Board of Sponsors, 
“it is felt that the art interested individuals 
all over the country will feel impelled to take 
up their individual responsibility at least to 
the extent of a $5 membership to provide a 
collective fund for purchase of works of art 
from worthy artists sorely in need of some 
softening of the ‘pink slip’ blows being dealt 
daily.” 

At a recent meeting of the organization’s 
executives, six new field secretaries were ap- 
pointed: Miss M. A. Webster, Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Antonio Mattei, Ogunquit, Me.; Mrs. 
Horace D. Klein, St. Paul; Mrs. Maurice 
Gallagher, Philadelphia; Mrs. G. Walker, 
Danville, Va.; and Mrs. Herbert S. Griggs, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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Art for Girl Scouts 

A magazine that should be added to the 
honor roll of American publications forward- 
ing the cause of art—such magazines as Life, 
Time, Newsweek, and Fortune—is The Amer- 
ican Girl, published by the Girl Scouts, and 
reaching more than a 100,000 ‘teen-age girls 
every month. For the past year and one half 
The American Girl has reproduced a series 
of frontispieces of great American paintings, 
most of them pertaining to girls and girlhood, 
and accompanying each is a succinct biog- 
raphy of the artist written by Marjorie Cinta. 
Whistler's Lady Meaux, Henri’s Irish Child, 
Cassatt’s Child Holding a Dog; Bellows Ann 
Rosen; and works by Ryder, Hawthorne, 
Sargent, Glackens and Davies have appeared. 
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A.C.A. New Talents 


UNIQUE among current ari competitions is 
the A.C.A. Gallery’s annual competitive ex- 
hibition in New York, sponsored by the 
American Artists’’ Congress. The show, which 
attracts entries from many unknown artists, 
has as its first prize a one-man exhibition at 
the gallery. Winner of this honor in the 
current exhibit is Robert Gwathmey, a young 
Philadelphia artip, with his canvas, Land 
of Cotton. 

The Congress’ jury assigned honorable men- 
tion awards to 15 exhibitors, which entitles 
them to inclusion in a group show to be held 
next season. Jerome Burstyn, Alexander 
David, Sybil Emerson, Leonard Garfinkle, A. 
Jay, Maurice Kish, Victor Lareda, Sara New- 
man, Joseph Ruglo, Valletta Swann (an Eng- 
lish artist who sent her entry all the way 
from London), Dorothy L. Offner, Joseph V. 
De Santis, Mitzi Solomon, Robert Russin and 
Nan Lurie are the painters and sculptors 
awarded honorable mentions. 

Emily Genauer of the New York World- 
Telegram found the show interesting and 
provocative, but she also found tendencies 
that gave a disappointing cast to the display. 
“Perhaps four out of five of the artists,” ex- 
plained Miss Genauer, “found his or her in- 
spiration and model for technique in the work 
of artists who are themselves comparative 
newcomers, who have yet to make their own 
mark and whose talents, though doubtless 
genuine, are still groping.” 

If it’s technique the exhibitors are search- 
ing for, advised the World-Telegram critic, 
let them go back to established artists; or, 
if it’s fresh or different point of view they're 
striving for, let them rely on their own in- 
ventiveness. “The men they’re aping,” Miss 
Genauer continued, “did just that. Hebald is 
such an interesting young figure chiefly be- 
cause he is a true original. Suzuki, too, has 
definite originality. And Sylvia Wald, the 
third of the previous winners of this series of 
competitions, is no less daring, no less given 
to provocative experimentation. If they so 
appreciate this in their models,” Miss Genauer 
concluded, “why can’t the young competing 
painters strive for it themselves?” 

Undoubtedly the most widely known ex- 
hibitor is Heywood Broun, rotund column- 
ist and newspaper publisher, whose canvas, 
The Beach, is a loosely composed, sketchy 
view of an ocean front, replete with beach 
loungers, bathers and, in the sky, airplanes. 

The A.C.A. show will continue through 
the first week in August. 





Le Sidaner Dies 


Worp has come from Paris of the death of 
Henri Le Sidanér, internationally known 
French painter, who died July 17 in Paris 
at the age of 77. 

In America, Le Sidaner’s work became well 
known through his numerous awards at the 
Carnegie International exhibition. In 1925 his 
Window on the Bay of Villefranche won the 
$1,500 first Carnegie prize, and through sub- 
sequent years the French artist was often a 
winner of other prizes and honorable men- 
tions. In 1921 a special room was set aside 
at the Carnegie show for his works. 

M. Le Sidaner was born of Breton parents 
at Port Louis, Mauritius, France. He studied 
at the School of Dunkirk and held his first 
exhibition in Paris in 1891, where he won 
third prize and a traveling scholarship at the 
Salon. Most of the artist’s paintings are land- 
scapes of French and Flemish countryside 
where he spent the greater part of his painting 
career. 





Where Are They Now 


Has ANYONE seen a stray Madonna and 
Child that looks as if it may have been done 
by Leonardo da Vinci? The Italian govern- 
ment recently tried to locate some of the lost 
works of Leonardo and an appeal was issued 
through the news bureau, ENIT, according to 
the New York Sun. Here is the list of 17 dis- 
appeared treasures: 

The Madonna with the Vase of Flowers— 
Belonged to Pope Clement VII, Rome. 

Head of an Angel—Belonged to Duke Cos- 
imo de Medici, Florence. 

Head of Amerigo Vespucci—Carbon por- 
trait; date about 1502. 

Nativity—Altar pice presented to the Em- 
peror Maximilian by the Duke of Milan. 

Equestrian Statue of Duke Francesco Sforza 
—Lost in the Milanese war about 1498. 

Model of a Tiburium for the Milan Cathe- 
dral—Executed by Leonardo about 1498. 

Portrait of Lucrezia Crivelli — Executed 
about 1498. 

Portrait of Cecilia Gallerani—Probably ex- 
ecuted about the same time. 

Madonna of the Spindles—Small picture 
executed in 1501 for Florimond Robertet, 
State Secretary to Louis XII. 

Portrait of Ginevra d’Amerigo Benci. 

Madonna with the Holy Child in her Arms 
—Executed with other works for Baldassare 
Turini of Pescia in Tuscany. 

Nude of the Gioconda. 

Judith—Restored by Bastiani Filippi in the 
Court Chapel at Ferrara in 1588. 

The Virgin—Mentioned in the inventories 
of Alessandro d’Este. 

Pomona—Executed in France. 

Leda—Executed in France and exhibited 
at Fontainebleau in 1625. 

Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise 
—Design for a tapestry portiere in silk and 
gold for the King of Portugal. Vasari speaks 
of it as belonging to Ottaviano de Medici, who 
died in 1556. 

Othello—Shield showing a terrible head of 
the Medusa, mentioned by Vasari in his 
“Lives” as having passed from the hands of 
Ser Pietro Vinci into those of the Duke of 
Milan, Lodovico il Moro. 

It is hoped, the bulletin states, that the 
wide publication of this list may recover some 
of these works and that they may be included 
in the exhibition of Leonardo’s works to be 
held in Milan next spring. 
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Gauguin’s Son, Ceramist 

Jean Gauguin, son of the famed French 
painter, and Kai Nielsen, two sculptors high 
on Denmark’s artistic horizon, are currently 
being presented to the American public in 
a joint exhibition sponsored by the House of 
Homes in New York’s .Rockefeller Center. 
Gauguin, who creates ceramic pieces for the 
National Porcelain Factory of Copenhagen, 
uses a Dane-devised medium known as rock 
ceramic. This substance, made of china clay 
and frahile chromette, is easily molded and, 
when baked, becomes unusually firm and 
strong. The great heat required for baking 
precludes the use of bright colors, but this, 
inasmuch as Gauguin prefers to work in 
pale greens, grays and terracotta tones, is 
not a limitation for the sculptor. 

Greatly interested in all things pertaining 
to the sea and animals, Gauguin expresses 
these preferences in his work, much of which, 
like his In the Surf, combines animal and sea 
subjects. The Surf piece is a green-glazed, 
spirited work in which a horse rears up out 
of a spray of surf. The sculptor, who spends 
much time in the Copenhagen zoo, works en- 
tirely from memory. 
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The Met Makes Its 
Ruppert Selections 


GIVEN “CARTE BLANCHE” freedom to choose 
what it wants from the art collection of the late 
Col. Jacob Ruppert, the Metropolitan Museum 
has placed on special exhibition until Aug. 
13, a group of paintings, sculptures and other 
objects which the museum has decided to keep 
for its own from the estate of the late beer 
baron and owner of the Yankee baseball team 
and stadium. 


Generously empowered by the will, the mu- 
seum’s selection committee chose items which 
in several cases proved important in rounding 
out certain of the institution’s collections. The 
addition of five of Ruppert’s Bayre bronzes 
to the museum’s 25, for instance, makes its 
Bayre group one of the strongest in the coun- 
try. Among the paintings, Ruppert’s Kneller 
and Cotes portraits are the first works by 
these celebrated artists to come under Metro- 
politan ownership. 

Perhaps most valuable among the new can- 
vases are two portraits by Sir Peter Lely, the 
Dutchman who succeeded Van Dyck as Eng- 
land’s most famous portraitist. Both of these 
works, Carlyle Burrows points out in the New 
York Herald-Tribune, “are in the Van Dyck 
tradition—a tradition of astonishing technical 
brilliance—which Lely carried over with great 
competence into the Restoration period, and 
are models of graceful characterization and 
animated design. In a meticulous documenta- 
tion of the subjects the museum lists Lely’s 
Sir Henry Capel as the earlier of the two, 
and as painted shortly after 1660. This shows 
a handsome Stuart notable of full formed and 
shapely countenance wearing a silken costume 
which the artist has painted with great bril- 
liance. Though Lely made many such three- 
quarter length male portraits, the present ex- 
ample may be considered the equal in pic- 
torial attraction and quality of the best of 
them.” 

“Very striking too,” continued Burrows, “is 
the larger Lely, which is dated somewhat la- 
ter, of Capel’s two sisters, the Duchess of 
Beaufort and the Countess of Carnarvon. There 
is less depth of chiaroscuro and a more gen- 
eral clarity of drawing and color in Lely’s 
later manner, and the picture portrays with 
considerable charm the mannered elegance of 
the period. Both pictures belonged for many 
years to the Earls of Essex, from whose fam- 
ily seat at Cassiobury Park the Gibbons stair- 
case was acquired. Thus, when plans for the 
exhibition of that monumental work of 17th 
century decorative art are completed it will 
be possible to reunite the paintings and the 
staircase in a common setting of harmonious 
artistic and historical interest.” 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, the artist who in the 
late 17th century succeeded Lely on the ped- 
estal as England’s foremost painter, enters 
the Metropolitan with his portrait of Charles 
Beauclerk, Duke of Albans, painted very close 
to 1700. Kneller, who had studied under Rem- 
brandt, ruled England’s art during the reigns 
of three sovereigns, Charles, William III and 
George I. His Duke of Albans portrait has 
particular interest in its new surroundings 
inasmuch as the subject was the natural son 
of Charles II and Nell Gwynne, the latter of 
whom is portrayed in a canvas by Lely al- 
ready owned by the Metropolitan. 

In the same English tradition is William 
Wissing’s Portrait of a Lady. This artist, ex- 
plains Hermann Williams, Jr., in the mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, worked in two manners; “in 
his first he modeled himself on Lely and in 
his second, on Kneller. His Portrait of a Lady 
belongs in the Knellerian group and may be 
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recognized as Wissing’s by his failure quite 
to accomplish the aristocratic insolence with 
which Kneller endowed his sitters. The pic- 
ture is signed and may be dated in the late 
eighties, because of its relation to Wissing’s 
portrait of Mary Musgrave, which is signed 
and dated 1687.” 

Some 80 years separate Wissing and Fran- 
cis Cotes, whose portrait of Harry Paulet, 
sixth Duke of Bolton is part of the Ruppert 
bequest. During those 80 years the rule of 
England passed from the Stuarts to the stolid 
Hanoverians, and art during Cotes’ days was 
under the leadership of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. Bringing to a close the English di- 
vision of the Ruppert canvases is George 
Romney’s portrait of Mrs. George Horsely. 
A late work, it remained until recently in 
the possession of the sitter’s descendants. 

The only French work among the new ac- 
cessions is a bright-hued landscape by Eugéne 
Boudin, dated March, 1892. This canvas by 
one of the principal transitional figures be- 
tween the Barbizon School and the Impres- 
sionists serves as an effective complement to 
the museum’s On the Beach at Trouville which 
was painted in 1863 and has been for some 
time Metropolitan property. Latest of the Rup- 
pert paintings is a penetrating study of the 
Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria by Franz 
von Lenbach, a German portrait painter re- 
nowned at the end of the twentieth century. 





Mucha, Czech Artist, Dies 

Alfons Mucha, who was hailed as one of 
the greatest Czech artists, and who first at- 
tracted attention with a series of theatrical 
posters for Sarah Bernhardt, died in Paris, 
July 18 at the age of 79. The artist, who pre- 
ferred to be known simply as “Mucha,” was 
an ardent Czech patriot and recent political 
events hastened his death, it is believed. 


Sir Henry Capel: Sir Peter LELY 


Topping the list of sculptures selected by 
museum officials are ten lively bronzes by 
Frederick Remington, chronicler of America’s 
turbulent, boisterous West. Remington, who 
turned to sculpture during the last two dec- 
ades of his life, spent most of his days living 
among the characters he depicted in bronze 
and pigment, and from this grows the au- 
thenticity of his works. “To those of the pub- 
lic,” appraises Preston Remington in the Bul- 
letin, “who have pedestaled the element of 
imagination in art, [Remington’s] highly lit- 
eral accuracy has little to be said for it. But 
to those others for whom art is primarily a 
historical record, [his] work is a significant 
accomplishment.” 

Next in importance are five animal figures 
by the French sculptor Antoine Louis Barye 
and a Reclining Ox by Rosa Bonheur, one 
of the few sculptures executed by this famed 
animal painter. Concluding the sculpture sec- 
tion are pieces by the Americans, A. Phim- 
ister Proctor and Hermon A. MacNeil. 

Twenty-eight pieces comprise the Far East- 
ern art in the bequest; eighteen are jade and 
hard stones, seven are ceramics, two glass, 
and one bronze. The jade and hard stone items 
are mostly decorative examples of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. The silver acquisitions in- 
clude candlesticks and a tureen by Matthew 
Boulton and Paul Storr, English silversmiths 
of the late 18th and 19th centuries. 





Mabry Resigns from Modern 

The resignation of Thomas D. Mabry, Jr., 
as executive director and the creation of two 
administrative vice presidents, John E. Abbott 
and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., who is also director, 
was announced recently by the Museum of 
Modern Art. Mr. Mabry’s resignation was 
accepted “with regret” and with an expression 
of appreciation for his long services. 
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The Metropolitan Cuts a Hearn Melon 


RECENTLY ANNOUNCED by the Metropolitan 
Museum was the largest single purchase of 
contemporary art in its history: 20 oils and 
watercolors by Americans of this generation. 
The new accessions, which beca:ise of the st ace 
required for the museum’s current “Life in 
Amevica” exhibition will not be exhibited 
until November, were acquired through the 
A. H. and G. A. Hearn Funds and the M. K. 
Jessup Fund. With one exception—a painting 
by the late Robert Hollowell—the newly ac- 
quired works are by living artists. 

An unusual feature was the purchase of 
six watercolors out of the Whitney Museum’s 
last annual watercolor show and the buying 
of two works from among those now exhibited 
at the World’s Fair American Art Today ex- 
hibition. In the latter case the Metropolitan’s 
action paralleled that of the Modern Museum, 
which acquired nine works from the Fair 
show the day after it opened. 

The two Fair exhibits now owned by the 
Metropolitan are Harry Lane’s Arrivals and 
Julian E. Levi’s Shrimp Scow on Barnegat 
Bay. The former work, depicting an airplane 
swooping down out of a boundless sky, is a 
me*‘culously painted canvas by the Munich 
and Paris trained artist. Born in Brooklyn in 
1891, Lane is represented in several private 
collections and has shown at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries in New York. This is his first sale to a 
major museum. Levi’s canvas is a sensitively 
constructed work marked by a forceful han- 
dling of subtle color; it will effectively rep- 
resent him in the Metropolitan collection. 
Born in New York in 1900, Levi shows in im- 
portant museum exhibitions and is included 
in the permanent collection of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, where he studied, and in the 
Whitney Museum collection. 

Peggy Bacon’s watercolor The Great Ques- 
tion, showing an old woman peering into a 
glass of beer in a barroom, is the most re- 
cent work by this Connecticut-born New York 
satirist and etcher to be acquired by the 
Metropolitan. A former student at the Art 
Students Lezgue, Miss Bacon is a frequent 
exhibitor in important shows. Her most re- 
cent display consisted of a series of alley 
cats, shown at the Rehn Gallery and reported 
in the April 15th issue of THe Art D:cest. 
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Beaton makes his second entry into the 
portals of the august Fifth Avenue institution 
with his canvas Roasting Ears, last seen in 
his recent one-man show at the galleries of 
the Associated American Artists. In subject 
it is a Benton favorite, depicting one of the 
activities of the inhabitants of the artist’s na- 
tive Missouri. Known nationally as a teacher 
and painter, Benton has also achieved re- 
nown as a muralist. His other Metropolitan 
canvas is titled Cotton Pickers. 


Clarence H. Carter, who has won 13 first 
prizes at the museum in his native Cleveland, 
is another artist making his second sale to 
the Metropolitan. His richly textured Semi- 
Darkness Across the Meadow, the new acces- 
sion, reflects the style that Carter has made 
his own after study at the Cleveland Museum 
school and under Hans Hofmann. The Cleve- 
Isnd, Kansas City, Brooklyn, Toledo and Fogg 
are some of the museums already owning 
works by Carter, who now is on the staff of 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh. 

One of the youngest artists in the group is 





Lee Brown Coye, born in 1907 at Syracuse, 
and now at work on a mural for the museum 
in that city. His Dark House, a watercolor, 
is his first major museum sale. 

California is represented by Tom Craig, a 
young graduate of Los Angeles’ Chouinard 
School of Art, whose watercolor Savannah 
River, now Metropolitan property, was ex- 
ecuted during the artist’s last winter stay in 
Georgia. Craig’s name appears frequently on 
the prize-winners’ lists of national watercolor 
exhibitions. 

A New York farm after a rain, with white 
chickens pecking in a garden, is the subject 
of White Leghorns on the Hudson, a water- 
color by Adolf Dehn, Minnesota-born New 
York artist. Dehn, who is now traveling in 
Mexico on a Guggenheim fellowship, is al- 
ready represented in the Whitney, the Boston, 
the Milwaukee, the San Francisco, the Brook- 
lyn and the Seattle museums. 

Peter Hurd’s Rancheria, an egg tempera on 
gesso board, is bright with the intense light 
and the clear atmosphere of New Mexico, the 
artist’s home state. Included in Hurd’s show 
last April at the Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 
Gallery, this panel is the artist’s first work 
to make the Metropolitan. Hurd’s fame is rap- 
idly spreading, and he is almost exclusively 
associated with the New Mexico scene. 

William L’Engle, who was intercollegiate 
mile champion during his undergraduate days 
at Yale, enters the list of Metropolitan ex- 
hibitors with his watercolor, Figure Compo- 
sition. Associated with New York and Prov- 
incetown art circles, L’Engle, after study at 
the Julien Academy and the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris, has had works acquired by the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington. 

Another of the younger artists adding 
stature to their reputations by museum ac- 
quisition is Bruce Mitchell, a regular exhibi- 
tor at the Whitney Museum, where the Metro- 
politan authorities negotiated for his Fire 
Island Harbor. Mitchell was born in Scotland 
in 1908 and studied at the Art Students 
League. 

Georges Schreiber, another foreign-born wa- 
tercolorist whose work was chosen while 
shown at the Whitney Museum, makes his 
Metropolitan debut with New Orleans Night. 
Schreiber, who was born in Brussels in 1904 
has taken several prizes since his removal 
to this country in 1928. He is also known for 
his Portraits and Self Portraits, a volume of 
satires on noted living authors. 

Like his fellow Californian Tom Craig, Mil- 
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lard Sheets stepped into the art world from 
the classrooms of the Chouinard School of 
Art in Los Angeles. Sheets’ watercolor, Goats 
of Guaymas, acquired through the Milch Gal- 
leries, is the second work by this young art- 
ist to enter the galleries of the Metropolitan. 
Widely known as a teacher, muralist and 
painter, Sheets is a frequent prize-winner in 
national shows. His most recent honor was 
the Blair Prize at the Chicago Art Institute 
last year. Many museums already own his 
works. 

A winner of the second Hallgarten prize at 
the National Academy two years ago, Ferdi- 
nand E. Warren enters New York’s largest 
museum with his oil, The Harbor. Born in 
Missouri in 1899, Warren studied at the 
Kansas City Art Institute and the Grand Cen- 
tral Art School in New York. His work has 
previously been exhibited in Carnegie Inter- 
national shows. 

One of watercolor’s great technicians, John 
Whorf, is another nationally-known exhibitor 
whose name appears for the first time on a 
list of Hearn purchases. His moody, desolate 
Southern Ocean, showing a derelict schooner 
that has been battered to a hulk by a trop- 
ical hurricane, is among the Hearn acquisi- 
tions. Awarded an honorary degree last year 
by Harvard, Whorf is a graduate of the Bos- 
ton Museum School and is represented in the 
collections of many museums. This purchase 
was made through his New York agents, 
the Milch Galleries. . 

The Boston Museum School has in Esther 
Williams another alumnus among the Hearn 
Fund artists. A resident of New York’s 
Greenwich Village, Miss Williams, whose 
Metropolitan oil, Handel Concerto, depicts a 
small orchestra in session, has taken prizes 
at the Chicago Art Institute, the Pennsylvania 
Academy and the Worcester Art Museum. 

Nicola Ziroli, an artist just breaking into 
Eastern art circles, is one of the Chicagoans 
to be honored at this time with the acquisi- 
tion of his White Pitcher. Born in Italy in 
1908, Ziroli is known as a painter, etcher and 
engraver, and is a member of the All-Ilinois 
Society of Fine arts and the Illinois Academy. 

William Zorach, already represented in the 
Metropolitan by one of his sculptures, now 
finds himself among the watercolorists honored 
by Hearn Fund purchase. His Winter’s Day 
adds the Metropolitan to the long list of 
museums that have purchased his watercolors. 

The Self Portrait by Robert Hallowell, is 
the only work not by a living artist and was 
purchased through the Jessup fund. Hallowell, 
one of the founders and for years one of 
the editors of the New Republic, was a class- 
mate at Harvard of John Reed. His portrait 
of Reed now hangs in a university building 
at Cambridge. The Self Portrait was purchased 
through the Reinhardt Galleries, which last 
winter presented a memorial show of Hallo- 
well’s work. 

The new Hearn accessions, inasmuch as 
they have not yet been exhibited in a body, 
have yet to be appraised by the critics. 
Tue Art Dicest will carry a review of criti- 
cal reactions when they are published next 
autumn. 





Wain, Famous for His Cats 

Louis Wain, British artist, best known for 
his humorous drawings of cats, died in Naps- 
bury, Eng., July 5, at the age of 78. Wain 
had been in ill health for many years due to 
a motor accident. For several years before the 
war the artist enjoyed an international success 
and his cats were seen everywhere—in mag- 
azines, postcards, etc. Wain lived in New 
York from 1907 to 1910 and served part of 
that time on the staff of the American. 
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Girl with a Mandolin: Corot 


Corot’s Golden Moments of Relaxation 


ONE OF THE FAVORITE FORMS of relaxation 
for Camille Corot during the height of his 
career as a landscape painter was to spend 
2 week painting a figure piece, dressing up 
one of the girls in his district who haunted 
the studios in an Italian costume and posing 
her amid a languorous setting. It was painting 
just for the pleasure of painting, one of his 
biographers points out—‘for the pleasure of 
fixing on the canvas a beautiful brunette face 
and of bringing into harmony the white of a 
blouse, the yellow of a sleeve and the red 
of a vest.” 

Just such a painting has been acquired re- 
cently by the City Art Museum, St. Louis, and 
the spirit of relaxation, of art purely for art’s 
sake, permeates the work throughout. The col- 
or is subdued, yet it has a richness imparted 
by the full, though delicate, brushwork. The 
neutral fleshtones are warmed by the con- 
trasting surrounding tones—the white of the 
bodice and the dark grey of the background— 
and against these soft old rose of the sleeves 
and head cloth takes added strength. The 
tones are eminently “right.” 

These figure pieces, so spurned by collec- 
tors when Corot’s feathery landscapes were 
most avidly sought, have in recent years won 
their just recognition. “During the artists life- 
time,” writes Meyric R. Rogers, in the mu- 
seum Bulletin, “they received little attention 
from those who were so enthusiastic about 
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his landscapes; in fact they drew far more 
adverse than favorable notice from the critics 
whose more or less constant comment spread 
the opinion that Corot was unable to draw a 
figure properly. At the time, only here and 
there was a voice raised to protest this verdict; 
a protest which recent criticism has so amply 
corroborated.” 

The reason modern critics do not see eye to 
eye with the contemporaries of Corot con- 
cerning the merits of his various phases lies, 
according to Rogers, in the fact “that in spite 
of the influence of the romantic movement as 
typified by Delacroix, the criteria of figure 
painting during the major part of the century 
were still largely those of academic classical 
tradition stemming from the “grand style” 
of the seventeenth century. In the light of 
these criteria the unpretentious, freely drawn 
figure studies by Corot and also the person- 
ages in his landscapes which were hardly 
more than loosely indicated accents, could 
not be considered as important. 

The painting, which has been dated 1860-65, 
hangs in the St. Louis museum with a land- 
scape by Corot, The Beach at Entretat, con- 
sidered exceptionally fine and an unusual one 
in that it does not have the feathery trade- 
mark of a Corot. The picture is considered 
as a late survival of Corot’s earlier landscape 
manner and the one which, in the reversal 
of Corot values, is now considered the better. 


GALLERY 


ST. NEW YORK 








Maria Margarita: Doris Ros—ENTHAL 


That Structural Element 


DESIRING TO FOCUS attention on the growing 
interest in American drawings, the Midtown 
Galleries, New York, have organized an ex- 
tensive exhibition of works in that medium, 
on view during August. 

Isabel Bishop, whose drawings were last 
year accorded a one-man show by the Cor- 
coran Galleries in Washington, D. C., is rep- 
resented by three sensitive examples of pencil 
and pen-and-ink work. Her Nude and Girl 
Knitting, sound in technique and attractive in 
subject, are in her individual vein and typical 
examples of her drawings, which have lately 
found their way into the collections of the 
Whitney, the Fogg, and the Addison museums. 
William Palmer, an instructor at the Art 
Students League, is represented by a series 
of landscape drawings executed during his 
last summer’s visit in Canada. These draw- 
ings, like so many others by Palmer and other 
Midtown exhibitors, have found their way 
into paintings where, besides serving as an 
on-the-scene record, they serve as the struc- 
tural basis of works in another medium. This 
very function of drawings enhances their 
interest, for, as A. D. Gruskin, Midtown’s 
director, points out, “the drawing often rep- 
resents the artist in the first flush of his en- 
thusiasm, and gives the observer an opportuni- 
ty to view the artist’s creative idea in its orig- 
inal and intimate form.” In addition to this, 
Gruskin continues, “good drawings are splen- 
did aesthetic entities in themselves and are 
worthy of a place among the finest products 
of our art.” 

Life studies from Mexico are the contribu- 
tion of Doris Rosenthal. The artist, while hold- 
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The Drawing 


ing a Guggenheim Fellowship, spent much 
time recording the people of Mexico and their 
native setting. For Maria Margarita, repro- 
duced above, catches the demure character of 
her shy, youthful sitter and reveals, in its 
completely sincere spirit, Miss Rosenthal’s 
sympathy with her subject. Robert Coates, 
critic for The New Yorker, wrote, after seeing 
a group of Miss Rosenthal’s works, “No other 
artist I'd seen had been able to catch the 
spirit of Mexican life as simply and naturally 
as she had, or to portray it so poetically.” 


Visitors familiar with some of Jacob Getlar 
Smith’s murals will recognize in his sketches 
the original impressions on which his decora- 
tions have been based. Likewise, Paul Melts- 
ner’s drawing of Martha Graham is a life 
sketch which served as a preliminary study 
for one of his painting of the noted dancer, 
just as the Edward Laning figure drawings 
are the studies upon which he based the fig- 
ure sections of his painting, The Corn Dance. 
Versatility is demonstrated by the two entries 
by Zoltan Sepeshy. One is a drawing of the 
sand dunes of northern Michigan, similar to 
his painting, Sandscape, acquired recently by 
the Toledo Museum; the other is an indus- 
trial subject, one of his Inland Steel series. 


GALLERY FOR RENT... 


in heart of the picture trade. Including 
lighting and sales service. Ideal for 
wholesale and retail. Rental $60 per 
month. For further information write 


THE ART DIGEST 
BOX MG, 116 East 59 St., N. Y. C. 





Readers Comment 

[Continued from page 4) 

competition models and I realized that they 
understood and appreciated the intention of 
my three-foot sketch to express with the fig- 
ure of the young frontiersman which might 
be Lincoln, a symbol of the unity dependent 
on mutual support, I was delighted. The Lin- 
coln type and character does not and could 
not exist anywhere else in the world but 
America. The rail fence motif, I found, had 
repeated itself again and again in American 
history—the primary structure of Indian tepee 
—the rail fences—the crisscrossing roads and 
railroads—and in our modern structure, too, 
the girders and steel bridges, etc. 

Although my contract did not call for Abra- 
ham Lincoln, I must confess to Miss Palumbo 
that I studied all the photographs, and por- 
traits, and read all the books I could get on 
Abraham Lincoln. I could find no photographs 
of him taken at the time when he was split- 
ting rails and joining them to build fences. 
Perhaps he could not afford photographs at 
that time. 

The statue I modeled as a working model 
for the one which was enlarged for the Fed- 
eral Building, made no effort to be a “spit- 
ting image” of Abraham Lincoln. I indulged 
in my right as a native American sculptor to 
present my conception of the young Lincoln, 
a conception not dependent on the warts and 
physical blemishes and caricature that usu- 
ally make up a “spitting image” but on spirit 
and sculptural interpretation. 

Perhaps Miss Palumbo judged this statue 
from the newspaper reproductions. I hope 
sometimes she may see the statue itself. 

—Louis SLtosopkin, New York City 


A Millionaire at His Word 


The Art Institute of Chicago is pointing 
with pride these days to the achievements of 
one of its graduates, Norman Bel Geddes who 
has been termed “the miracle man” of the 
New York World’s Fair. Bel Geddes is the 
designer of General Motors’ “Futurama,” a 
thrilling exhibit wherein the spectators are 
seated in arm chairs and transported to the 
world of 1960 which turns out to be a land 
of milk, honey, beautiful highways with Gen- 
eral Motor cars on them, cities and towns 
planned for social happiness, and farms cul- 
tivated in the most scientific manner. Some 
28,000 persons wait in line daily for this 
seance with time. 

The Newsletter of the Chicago Art Institute 
contains an interesting item concerning the 
designer of this exhibit. It seems that Bel 
Geddes found himself on a park bench in 
Chicago one day with only $6 in his pocket. 
He had art training and experience in car- 
tooning behind him; nothing ahead. The 
breeze whipped the pages of an abandoned 
Literary Digest at his feet and opened to a 
page flaunting the ironic headlines, “Million- 
aires Should Support Artists.” Bel Geddes read 
the article, one written by the late Otto Kahn, 
New York banker and benefactor of the opera. 
He then went to a telegraph office, spent $5 
of the $6 to wire a long biographical telegram 
to Kahn, telling what he had done and what 
he wanted to do. Kahn wired back $400 and 
and invitation to come to New York. Bel 
Geddes has been in New York ever since—and 
successful. 








Cik, Cubist Torturer, Garotted 


Alfonso Laurent Cik, 38 year old Yugo-Slav 
architect who, it was alleged, designed cubis- 
tic torture cells for Rebel prisoners during the 
late Spanish conflict, was strangled at dawn 
July 10 by the garotte in Barcelona. 


The Art Digest 
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A Peaceful Spain 


For THE FIRST TIME since 1937 the paintings 
and watercolors of the contemporary French 
painter Paul Emile Lecomte are on view in 
New York. The current show, held, like its 
predecessor, at the Camilla Lucas Gallery, 
contains two canvases from the previous ex- 
hibit—views of quiet French countryside, 
dreamily static beside mirror-surfaced streams. 

Lecomte’s newer works, which are the main 
part of his current show, are all Spanish 
market scenes. Small towns on the Spanish 
Mediterranean coast bask under a _ brilliant 
sun; the sky over all of them is an infinite 
reach of blue, flecked in some cases by cot- 
tony clouds. Activity is restrained. In each 
canvas only a few townspeople in native cos- 
tume stroll past the stalls at which vendors 
display vegetables, fruits and huge baskets of 
vividly colored flowers. In the backgrounds 
of some, mountains rise to add a rugged note 
to the scene. The architecture portrayed is all 
Mediterranean in character: white or pastel- 
colored walls, shuttered windows and roofs of 
red tile. 

Along with the oils are displayed a_number 
of watercolors of French landscapes. Lecomte 
defines his forms in pen and ink and uses 
his washes to give them volume and atmos- 
phere. Subject ranges from villages perched 
precariously on mountain tops to flat country 
roads flanked by rows of trees. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram ob- 


served that the Lecomte oils were “extremely 
able, bespeaking thorough training and a high 
degree of draftsmanship. Also they're very 
bright in color and very lively in subject.” 

“But,” Miss Genauer added, “they’re also 
very obvious and very conventional. Any one 
of a dozen of men you could name might 
have painted them. They are the painted 
records of an attractive scene noted by one 
who was more concerned with capturing in 
bright pigment the obseryed charm of the 
scene rather than using it as a springboard 
for a wholly original composition with its 
own life.” 

Also on view in the Lucas gallery is an 
album of rose and bouquet etchings in color. 
Executed by Redouté, early French flower 
painter who was also personal professor to 
Marie Antoinette, the color plates are of- 
fered with an evaluatory preface written by 
Henri Verne, director of Paris’ Louvre Mu- 
seum. 


Alfred E. Hayward 

Alfred E. Hayward, Philadelphia artist and 
cartoonist, died in New York July 26 at the 
age of 54, after a short illness caused by a 
heart ailment. Mr. Hayward, the son of an 
English painter and nephew of an English 
sculptor, was born in Camden, N. J., and 
studied art at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
where he later served as instructor. Hayward 
became a landscape painter of note in Phila- 
delphia and a well known comic-strip artist. 








Kress Gift to National Gallery 
[Continued from page 61 


Following is a partial list of the paintings 
represented in the Kress collection: 


SCHOOL OF RIMINI, 14th CENTURY 
Giovanni Baronzio: Baptism of Christ. 


FLORENTINE SCHOOL, 14th CENTURY 
Giotto: Madonna and Child; Bernardo Daddi: A 
Holy Martyr; Agnolo Gaddi: Annunciation with 
Donor; Nardo di Cione: Madonna and Child 
with Sts. Peter and Evangelist; Jacopo di Cione: 
Madonna, Child and Saints. 


FLORENTINE SCHOOL, 15th CENTURY 

Masolino da Panicale: Annunciation (Angel); 
Annunciation (Madonna); Fra Angelico da Fie- 
sole: St. Francis and St. Dominic; The Entomb- 
ment; Fra Filippo Lippi: Nativity; Madonna and 
Child; Head of Madonna; Francesco Pesellino: 
Madonna and Child; Crucifixion and Two Saints; 
Domenico Veneziano: Siigmatization of St. Fran- 
cis; Madonna and Child; Alesso Baldovinetti: Ma- 
donna and Child; Benozzo Gozzoli: St. Ursula 
and Donatrice with Angels; Domenico Ghirlandajo: 
St. Michael; St. Dominic; Cosimo Rosselli: Ma- 
donna and Child with Saints; Sebastiano Main- 
ardi: Madonna with the Child, St. John and 
Three Angels; Giovanni Battista Utili (Biagio di 
Antonio): Portrait of a Boy; Nativity with Saints 
and Donors. 


FLORENTINE SCHOOL, 15th CENTURY 

Jacopo del Sellaio: St. John in the Wilderness; 
Filippino Lippi: Tobias and the Angel; Piero di 
Cosimo: Allegory; The Visitation. 


FLORENTINE SCHOOL, 16th CENTURY 

Fra Bartolommeo: Creation of Eve; Andrea del 
Sarto: Madonna, Child and Infant St. John; Pon- 
tormo (Jacopo Carrucci): Holy Family; Portrait 
of a Young Man; Giulio Bugiardini: Portrait of 
a Young Girl; Bronzino: (Allesandro Allori): 
Portrait of a Boy; Portrait of a Youth. 


SIENESE SCHOOL, 14th CENTURY 
Duccio di Buoninsegna: Calling of Peter and 
Andrew; Simone Martini: St. John; Announcing 
Angel; Lippo Memmi: Madonna and Child; An- 
drea Vanni: Adoration of the Magi; Sta. Clara; 
Luca di Tomme: Crucifirion. 


SIENESE SCHOOL, 15th CENTURY 

Stefano di Giovanni (Sassetta): Meeting of Sts. 
Anthony and Paul; Sano di Pietro: Crucifixion; 
Giovanni di Paolo: The Annunciation; Neroccio 
de’ Landi: Madonna and Child with St. Jerome 
and Sta. Mary Magdalen; Matteo di Giovanni: 
Madonna, Child and Saints; Judith; Bernardino 
Fungai: The Miracle of the Oxen; Francesco di 
Giorgio: Visit of Cleopatra to Mark Anthony. 


CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL, 15th CENTURY 
Gentile da Fabriano: Madonna and Child; Ma- 
donna, Child and Angels; Miracle of St. Nicolas 
of Bari; Giovanni Bocecatis: Portrait of a Monk; 
Luca Signorelli: Birth of St. John; Pintoricchio: 
Madonna and Child; Portrait of a Youth; Pietro 
Perugino: The Annunciation; Madonna and Child; 
Francesco Francia: Madonna and Child. 
NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL, 15th CENTURY 
Vincenzo Foppa: St. Christopher; Madonna and 
Child; Cosimo Tura: Portrait of a Man; Andrea 
Mantegna: Judith and Her Servant; Madonna and 


Ist August, 1939 


Child; Francesco del Cossa: Madonna, Child, and 
Angels; St. Liberale; St. Lucy; Ercole Roberti: 
Portrait of Giovanni II Bentivoglio; Portrait of 
Ginevra Bentivoglio; Borgognone (Ambrogio Fos- 
sano): Madonna and Child; Marco Zoppo: St. 
Peter. 
NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
Dosso Dossi: Portrait of Man with Flag; Gio- 
vanni Battista Moroni: Portrait of a Gentleman 
in Adoration before the Madonna; Moretto da 
Brescia: Madonna, Child and Saints; St. Jerome 
Penitent; Sodoma (Giovanni Antonio Bazzi): St. 
Sebastian and Saints; Bernardino Luini: The Na- 
tivity. 
NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL, 16th CENTURY 
Bernardino Luini: Madonna and Child; Correg- 
gio (Antonio Allegri): Marriage of St. Catherine. 


VENETIAN SCHOOL, 15th CENTURY 

Jacopo Bellini: Profile Portrait of a Boy; Bar- 
tolommeo Veneto: Portrait of Maximilian Sforza; 
Carlo Crivelli: Two Saints; Madonna and Child; 
Bartolommeo Vivarini: Madonna and Child; Alvise 
Vivarini: St. Jerome; Giovanni Bellini: Portrait 
of a Young Man; Portrait of a Man; Portrait of 
a Man; Portrait of a Man; St. Jerome Reading; 
Portrait of Condottiere Bartolommeo Colleone; 
The Virgin and Child; Virgin and Child; Barto- 
lommeo Montagna: Madonna and Child; Cima da 


16th CENTURY 


Conegliane: St. Jerome in the Wilderness; Vit- 
tore Carpaccio: Prudentia; Temperentia; Holy 
Family; Lady Reading. 
VENETIAN SCHOOL, 16th CENTURY 
Giorgione: Adoration of the Shepherds; Gior- 


gione and Titian: A Venetian Gentleman; Titian: 
A Lady at a Mirror; Portrait of Giulia di Gon- 
zaga; Vincenzo Catena: Portrait of a Girl; Por- 
trait of a Man; Lorenzo Lotto: St. Catherine; 
Maiden'’s Dream; Allegory; Nativity. 
VENETIAN SCHOOL, 16th CENTURY 

Jacopo Tintoretto: The Trinity Courted by 
the Angels; Portrait of Young Man in White; 
Worship of the Golden Calf; Nativity; Apollo and 
Marsyas; Susanna; Paolo Veronese: The Assump- 
tion; Paris Bordone: Venus at the Forge of Vul- 
can; Jacopo Bassano: Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds. 

LATER ITALIAN PAINTING 

Federico Baroccio: Woman with Book; Michel- 
angelo Caravaggio: Still Life; Domenico Feti: 
Banquet of Epulone; Giovanni Maria Crespi: 
Cupids with Sleeping Nymphs; Giovanni Battista 


Piazzetta: Sleeping Shepherdess Giovanni Paolo 
Pannini: Interior of the Pantheon; Pietro Long- 
hi: The Simulated Faint; Blind Man’s Bluff; 


Sebastiano Ricci: St. Francis of Paolo Resusci- 
tates a Boy; St. Helen Finds the Real Cross; 
Giambattista Tiepolo: Child Moses Trampling 
Upon the Crown of the Pharaohs; Timocleia and 
the Thracian Commander; Canaletto: View of the 
Ducal Palace; Francesco Guardi: Bridge with 
Three Arches; Sacred Family. 


Among other pieces of sculpture, the Kress 
Collection includes the following: 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE 
Desiderio da Settignano: Marble Bust of Isotta 
da Rimini; Antonio Rossellino: Marble Relief Ma- 
donna and Child; Benedetto da Maiano: Marble 
Relief Nativity; Andrea della Robbia: Glazed Ma- 
jolica of St. Peter; Andrea Sansovino: Marble 
Madonna and Child. 





St. Anne: SpanisH 15TH CENTURY 


With Flemish Echoes 


THE NEWEST ADDITION to the Metropolitan 
Museum’s Gothic collection, which is housed 
in The Cloisters, in New York’s Fort Tryon 
Park, is a large retable of Saint Anne, the Vir- 
gin, and Saint Michael. More than 15 feet 
high, it is the work of a Spanish artist of 
the 15th century and comes to the Metropoli- 
tan as a gift from Mrs. Herbert Shipman. 

The retable, which has six main panels, 
a five-part predella and a full set of dust- 
guards, has been partially identified by a nar- 
row band at the base of the predella. The 
inscription was deciphered with the aid of 
Professor Chandler R. Post and has led au- 
thorities to conclude that “through the devo- 
tion of the cleric Miguel Armisén and of one 
Aton Incet, the retable was painted about 
the year 1483, presumably by an Aragonese 
artist.” Professor Post, as a result of stylistic 
deductions, believes the painting to be by a 
pupil of Tomas Griner, an Aragonese follow- 
er of the gifted Cordovan artist Bartholomé 
Bermejo. 

“The large scale of the paintings on the 
main panels and the freshness of the color,” 
points out Margaretta Salinger in the mu- 
seuim’s Bulletin, “give the retable an imposing 
effect. The features are clearly drawn in out- 
line on broad, full faces, and the draperies 
fall heavily in stylized folds. In the Cruci- 
fixion, the two Saint Michael panels, and 
the scene of the Golden Gate in the predella 
there are landscapes with the foliage, the 
rocks, and the distances receding into haze 
familiar in panels and illuminations of the 
‘international style.’ Everywhere are the echoes 
of the 15th century style in Flanders—re- 
echoes rather, for this borrowed splendor 
comes to the painter of our retable through 
the mediation of the Hispano-Flemish Ber- 
mejo.” 


Davis to Head Portland Museum 

Robert Tyler Davis, Fogg-trained director 
of Education at the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, has been appointed director of the 
Portland, Ore., Art Museum beginning his new 
duties on September 1. Mr. Davis has been 
at Albright for the past five years and in 
that time has greatly widened the Buffalo 
institution’s educational activities. 
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SADAKICH] HARTMANN 


well known critic and writer, 
associated with American art 
activities for many years, would 
like a clerical position in some 
public or private museum. Mr. 
Hartmann is just the man to do 
“the intellectual chores about an 
art museum” as cataloguing, cor- 
respondence in different lan- 
guages, arranging exhibitions and 
classifying collections, etc. Also 
available for educational art talks. 
Modest salary satisfactory. 


Sadakichi Hartmann 


Address: Banning, California 
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The Red Rocks in April: Vance KirKLanp. Winner of Popular Prize. 


Lyon and Kirkland Win Denver Awards 


Tue Denver Museum’s Annual Exhibition, 
which began 45 years ago as a regional show, 
has grown to such an extent that it now is 
national in scope. The current annual, on view 
until Aug. 22nd, consists of entries from art- 
ists in 13 states scattered between and includ- 
ing New York and California. 

This year’s winner of the show’s top award, 
the $100 Edward J. Yetter prize, is Hayes 
Lyon of Denver. His canvas Winter Vista 
was voted by the jurors—Burnham Hoyt, Eu- 
gene Trentham and Rossiter Howard—the 
best oil landscape in the exhibition. This 
award was last year taken by juror Trentham. 
Awarded an honorable mention was Vance 
Kirkland’s The Red Rocks in April, a can- 
vas which, besides winning favorable atten- 
tion from the jury, drew the greatest num- 
ber of popular votes, thereby taking the $50 
popular prize donated by Mrs. Edward J. 
Yetter. 

The annual made up of 131 exhibits 
chosen from among 800 entries, is particu- 


larly rich in landscapes, though there are, 
according to Fred S. Bartlett, assistant to the 
director of the Museum, several noteworthy 
industrial scenes, still lifes and portraits. Ap- 
praised in terms of media, the oils outshine 
the other classification with the possible ex- 
ception of the print section. Sculpture this 
year drew more entries than ever before. 
The list of exhibitors who were awarded 
honorable mentions continues with John 
Thompson, whose Femme au Chapeau Rouge 
was praised by Bartlett in the Denver Post, 
for its subtle modulations of tone; Dale Nich- 
ols, whose Through the Clouds was chosen in 
preference to his large Death in the Wheat- 
fields; Edward Chavez for his “Night Herd; 
F. Drexel Smith for his Winter: and Emil J. 
Kosa, Jr., for his Mountains of Marathon. In 
addition to these painters, Bartlett singled 
out Everett Spruce for attention. Spruce’s 
Brazos River is, according to the museum’s 
assistant director, a good example of color 
and handling of grotesque forms of nature. 





Haswell’s ““Proctor’’ Unveiled 

A large marble monument with an eight- 
foot statue of William Cooper Proctor by 
Ernest Bruce Haswell, well-known Cincinnati 
sculptor, was unveiled recently on the grounds 
of the Proctor and Gamble plant in Ivorydale, 
Ohio. On one side of the monument the 
sculptor has represented in bas relief “Pro- 
duction” and on the other side, “Distribution.” 

Haswell’s interpretation of the great Cin- 
cinnati industrialist is “the forward thrust of 
progress,” writes Mary L. Alexander in the 
Enquirer. The theme of wedge-shaped forms 
dominates the monument and emphasizes the 
forward thrust, together with the forward plac- 
ing of the foot and the head of the indus- 
trialist. 

“This is a great conception,” writes Miss 
Alexander, “and one is impressed immediately 
with that steady, quiet force—a force that is 
not exaggerated but restrained and yet is 
powerful. The whole thing builds up to the 
great leadership of the man who is com- 


memorated; when that has been accomplished, 


the sculptor has done a great work.” 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
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Filipino Leads Public Poll 


The most popular painting in the exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Art from 79 countries in- 
cluded in the International Business Machines 
Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair is, 
thus far, the painting that represents the 
Philippine Islands. The work, Afternoon Meal 
of the Rice Workers, was painted by Fer- 
nando Amorsolo, a native of the islands. 

The Japanese entry, Shuo Ikegami’s water- 
color on silk, Dawn, is second in popular 
favor while third place goes to the Brazilian 
painting by Oswaldo Teixeira, called Mater; 
and fourth to Hungarian Bride by the Hun- 
garian artist, Oszkar Glatz. Each visitor to 
the exhibit is given a ballot to express his 
choice and a final count at the end of the 
season will determine the award of three cash 
prizes. 


Canadians in New York 

One of the most active art exhibits at the 
World’s Fair is in the British Empire Build- 
ing where a changing show of contemporary 
Canadian art is in progress. A new group of 
paintings is hung every few weeks so that 
during the course of the Fair the show will 
have surveyed every facet of contemporary 
painting to the north. The August exhibit is 
by the “Canadian Group of Painters.” 








Summer Show at Tricker 

The Tricker Galleries, New York, are pre- 
senting a show of 37 oils and watercolors by 
24 artists, some invited and some regular 
members of the Tricker-sponsored group, cur- 
rent to August 26. 
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WPA Restricted 





THE FIRST important change in the set-up 
of the WPA Federal Art Project since its 
historic inauguration several years ago will 
take place on the 2lst day of this month 
by Congressional mandate. 

On that day all artists who have been em- 
ployed on the project for 18 months will be 
automatically dropped from the WPA. Thirty 
days after this dismissal the artists, if they 
have once again been certified as in need of 
relief, are then eligible for re-employment by 
the project. By that time, however, the con- 
trol of the project will be, under the same 
Congressional mandate, in local hands, and, 
by Jan. lst of 1940, local sponsorship must 
assume 25% of the financial burden of every 
WPA project. In other words, there will be 
art projects only if the municipalities them- 
selves desire art projects and are willing to 
support them with cash. 

Dismissals—“pink slips”—have already come 
through on the New York City project and 
are continuing weekly so that the local relief 
bureau will not be overloaded with applicants 
on the morning of September 1. It has been 
estimated that 75% of the New York project 
workers have been employed for a period of 
at least 18 months and hence for the next 
month or two activity will be at a low ebb 
in the project’s departments. 





Women’s Jubilee 


A brilliant 50th anniversary exhibition of 
the National Association of Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors, largest and oldest women’s 
art organization in the country, opens at the 
Fine Arts Gallery, New York, on August 5, 
continuing until Sept. 30. Four hundred paint- 
ings and sixty sculptures have been entered 
at present writing to comprise the large juried 
show. More than $1,500 will be dispersed in 
prize money. 

Announcement of the 13 prize awards will be 
made August 12 at 12:15 over station WABC 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System together 
with a discussion, “Women in the Art World 
of Tomorrow,” by Miss Bianca Todd, president 
of the association, and Mrs. Elizabeth Jones 
Babcock, chairman of the jury. A reception 
for Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt will be held at the 
gallery either the afternoon or evening of 
September 28 at which time the First Lady 
plans to view the show. 

Preparations for the jubilee event have been 
going for several weeks at the association’s 
headquarters, The Argent Galleries, at 42 
West 57th Street, New York. Arrival of paint- 
ings, readying of the four separate juries, and 
other arrangements have transformed the gal- 
lery into a beehive of activity, with enthusi- 
asm that augurs well for the coming exhibition. 
The show is open to all women members of the 
association. 





Purses Aplenty 
[Continued from page 11] 
current of dissatisfaction with the prize 
system, some artists murmuring that, for the 
good of art, “it has got to be ended.” 
These artists object to prize-giving at such 
a large exhibition on the grounds that nam- 
ing a first, second and third prize, with the 
inference that the winners are the first, sec- 
ond and third best works of art in the exhi- 
bition, beyond question and regardless of all 
other considerations, immediately tends to 
atrophy the public’s own critical faculties. 
Encourage the public in selecting uninflu- 
enced its own best, say these artists. As for 
what to do with the prize money, one answer 
rings out: Purchase! 


Ist August, 1939 


Europe’s Shows 


Europe, mindful of tourist interest in its 
art, has inaugurated increasing manifestations 
this summer. Willingness on the part of pri- 
vate owners and municipal museums to share 
their possessions in the spirit of stewardship 
have greatly aided the undertakings. 


Not so many years ago Dr. Bredius decried 
the shipping about of old masters fearing (and 
with some reason) that caggo shipments over 
turbulent waters and iron rails might deepen 
the already established fissures. Such objects, 
he maintained, should be given the regard 
due to invalids. However, the efficiency of 
modern transportation has given the Ince 
Madonna a voyage to New York from Aus- 
tralia, and a famous large Botticelli arrived 
in San Francisco from Florence, both ap- 
parently none the worse for transportation. 

Italy’s solicitations entitle her to first con- 
sideration for she has spent the most beguil- 
ing efforts and attention for the sake of visi- 
tors. 

Florence offers perhaps the greatest pageant 
of the Medici since their apogée, while Milan 
devotes itself to a comprehensive assembly of 
da Vinci’s universal activities. Venice pays 
extensive tribute to one of her sons in the 
Veronese exhibition, to further which churches 
and private villas have been opened. Brescia 
collects the Renaissance School of that dis- 
trict in one of its old palaces. Rome has or- 
ganized the Italian contemporaries in the 
Quadrennial Exhibition. 

Following Italy are the Netherlands, re- 
united by the Ministries of Art of Belgium 
and Holland in the founding of two respective 
Art Weeks. 

Switzerland sustains Spain by proxy in hap- 
pily offering the glories of the Prado, hurried 
to Geneva during the anxiety of recent events. 

Germany invites archaeologists to an Inter- 
national Congress at Berlin, while Dresden 
displays five hundred years of Saxon por- 
traiture and Munich gives an Art Parade. 

France, claiming Paris as the world’s art 
center, offers little but her permanent shows. 
But there are troupes of Marionettes from 
many lands making a summer sejour at the 
Galliera Museum to bring smiles to those a 
little weary of contemplating long vistas of 
heady masterworks. Paris decrees an exit of 
the fashionable in summer and somehow in- 
corporates the seasonal activities with the 
exit. 

A list of outstanding European exhibitions 
will be found on page 30, at the end of the 
calendar of exhibitions. 

—C. R. Borptey 
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THE 1938-39 PATRONS 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


[This list includes only those who became 
patrons between July 27, 1938 and July 27, 
1939] 

LIFE PATRONS 











Mrs. Paul G. Stevens ............ Los Angeles, Calif. 
Herbert Heyel  ................s000+ Port Chester, N. Y. 
Margaret 8. Tinne ............ccsccccsseed Cincinnati, Ohio 
Arthur Peck .......... -Philadelphia, Pa. 
eae eee Dallas, Texas 
Mrs. Christian Doerfier ............ Wauwatosa, Wisc. 
DOUBLE ANNUAL PATRONS 
Kelly VFitspatricik . ..............cc0.0c0s000s Wetumpka, Ala. 
Alexander Bradshaw . Calif. 
Marguerite R. Bury ........ , Calif. 
Wesley Wall ............ eovekad , Calif. 
Paulina Peavy . Calif. 
Billy Brown .... s, Calif. 
Retta Scott . . Calif. 
Adele Stimmel .. oa Calif. 
Warren L. Squires . ...Riverside, Calif. 







‘San Diego, Calif. 
...Boulder, Colo. 


Isobel Schneider 
Joseph Gross ........... ‘ 
Mr. Johan Quistgaard ...Denver, Colo. 
B. J. Bundt ...Wilmington, Del. 
Mr. & Mrs. F. E. Schoonover ..Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. S. T. Whitehead ..................... Sarasota, Fla. 
Charles Hyde Pratt ..... Winter Park, Fla. 
Edward S. Shorter ....Columbus, Ga. 
Olaf Moller ............. ...Rupert, Idaho 
Mrs. E. H. Galey .. Weiser, Idaho 
Mrs. John E. Jenkins . Ii. 

































































Mrs. Frank E. Logan ~ . Th. 
Lucy 8. Silke ............ Chi . I. 
Maurice Yochim i . mi. 
Nick Ziroli ............ ...Chi . Ti. 
Clara MacGowan ........... . mm. 
Fort Wayne Art School ............ Fort Wayne, Ind. 
REE. MINI cicncresvucvcosncsvechsvecascounntel Muncie, Ind. 


Catherine Macartney 
Edna Patzig ............. 
Maude Prescott 

William Dickerson ... 
Mrs. D. Fred Worth .......... 
Dr. Marion Souchon .......... 
Bernice Breck ........... 
Hood College ...... 
Peter Paul Abate 
Art School Assoc. 
Cary Bauer ............ 
W. W. Paddock 
Amy M. Sacker ..... 
Ralph M. Pearson ........ E. Gloucester, Mass. 
Smith College Art Dept. . -Northampton, Mass. 
Ret TIE ce ccnscccciccccenssesseccsontonane’ Norton, Mass. 
Albert Magee ........... ..Winthrop, Mass. 
Kenneth M. Rebstod .. ..Worcester, Mass. 
Ee A | eee Detroit, Mich. 
Walter Segal .. -Hamtramck, Mich. 
Harry Heim .. -Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. F. Peck ........ ....St. Paul, Minn. 
Walter A. Bailey -Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. Ray Smart .Kansas City, Mo. 
City Art BEUSSUM ......ccccrcsccccrccccccsese St. Louis, Mo. 
Olga Ross Hannon ..... Bozeman, Mont. 


.lowa City, Iowa 
.lowa City, Iowa 
....Salina, Kans. 
..Wichita, Kans. 
injinsinmaiae Fulton, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
..Portland, Maine 
..Frederick, Md. 
..Beverly, Mass. 
....Boston, Mass. 
....Boston, Mass. 
....Boston, Mass. 
paansantle Boston, Mass. 


Kate Monteath Sutton ............::..+0++ Dover, N. J. 
Miss M. E. Silkotch Dunellen, N. J. 
Miss Hilda Feldman ... -.Maplewood, N. J. 
M. Kenny Short Hills, N. J. 
Frank Forrest Frederick .............. Trenton, N. J. 
Ww. 8S. Rusk ....Aurora, N. Y. 
Eugene Dyczkowski _ ...........:.::c.s00+ Buffalo, N. Y. 
Emily Monrad ........... Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Bim: Ty AIIM encevessscccsecceowsind Fredonia, N. Y. 
Grace Enright ...... ...New Rochelle, N. Y. 
BET DEINE srncksccsceccciccesicncicsousion New York City 
Madeleine S. Bowles .. New York City 
Mrs. George O. Castell ..New York City 


Miss Blanche Gill ..... 
Samuel Golden ......... 
Mrs. Robert C. Hill ..New York City 
Ruth Brooks Hoffman ... .New York City 
Clifton G. Newell ...... ..New York City 
Mrs. S. E. Rains .. ..New York City 
Larry Argiro ....... Syracuse, N. Y 
Celine Baekeland _ ............::::-seeesees Yonkers, N. Y 
Paul E. Barr ....... Grand Forks, N. D. 
Louise Stahl ...Cincinnati, O. 

Oo 

0 

oO 


.New York City 
.New York City 


Delight Smith .......... ...Columbus, 
Mrs. G. G. Southard ...Columbus, 
Albert M. Wearstler s 
Grmte BH. VeRTOR  cnccecccccceccvcoscccccscnsvensees Beaver, Pa. 
John Ghrish ........ 
Marion M. Cohee 
Mary P. Taylor 

Mrs. G. L. Harris 
Jessie Davis ........ 
E. R. Cherry ..... 


..Philadelphia, Pa. 
.Hartsville, 8S. C. 
..Abilene, Tex. 
oretindenaliai Dallas, Tex. 
-Randolph Field, Tex. 


Leon F. Derbyshire ................+ Bryn Mawr, Wash. 
Worth D. Griffin ..Pullman, Wash. 
Mrs. R. H. Parsons ............ .Seattle, Wash. 
University of Washington .. Seattle, Wash. 


Melvin Kohler ..................... 
Mrs. H. S. Griggs .. 

rs. Charles R. Cady 
Samuel Gansheroff 
Alfred Sessler ....... 
Georgia Straub ..... 
Mrs. A. S. Bragstad . 


...Tacoma, Wash. 
...Tacoma, Wash. 
..Green Bay, Wisc. 
..Milwaukee, Wisc. 
..Milwaukee, Wisc. 
..Milwaukee, Wisc. 
igottieed Staughton, Wisc. 






Hortense M. Gordon .......... Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
ANNUAL PATRONS 
ALABAMA 
Wiles, Chat). TG nse cence sncrsesccocccsvscesis Birmingham 
J. AUSUSAUS Walker .......2....cccccccccccccssosecseess Mobile 
Mrs. W. C. LeBron ..... Montgomery 
University of Alabama. ..................cses00+. University 
ARIZONA 
Meat, nic: SUNIL: 7, ensabibnbnmienpissicthemsnbdmedcannbaneidgbedl Globe 
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SRORS | ADO -icicesicinconceetbectcctnpecidinenvestiind Phoenix 
Mrs. Dwight B. Heard .-.-Phoenix 
B. 8. Carter, Jr. ... ..Tucson 
George Frederick ......... ..Tueson 
































































































William Y. Peters, Jr. ..Tucson 
La Tucson 
ARKANSAS 
ge |e, EERE ere Osceola 
CALIFORNIA 
Peggy Heath Kurtsahn....................0ccssssee Albany 
Mrs. T. C. Gould ......... Alhambra 
Mrs. David Hand Alhambra 
BA Be, io: NINE isnt sscensnccennnanisadeneaiionsadnaueenele Alma 
University of California Berkeley 
SD, ie a TED. cwischadosunnnivbassepubenaniatill Berkeley 


Mildred Coughlin ... 
Mrs. Hattie C. Talbo 
Frank H. Cutting ............ 
Harrison Memorial Library 
M. De Neale Morgan 
Estelle E. Kaiser ... 


...Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills 

....Campbell 
...Carmel 


Milford Zornes ..... Claremont 
INI IO -- . cseeueseeusenengnengneiindeiniint Covina 
Thomas Craig ........ -Eagle Rock 


Marie E. Stevick 
Elizabeth Ellison 
Charles B. Keeler ... 
Mrs. H. D. Howell .. 
Miss J. EK. Lamb ...... 

Mrs. Geoffrey Shurlock ..... 
Francis William Vreeland 
Mrs. Mitchell Neff ............ 
Mrs. L. de St. Mart . 
Grant Plumb ........ 
William Black .. 
Arthur R. Martens . 
Velma Adams 
DE Gancntinnbhininnoaten’ 
Mrs. William C. Brown 
Mrs. Robert Burns 
Mrs. Bertha Carew 
Rufus Harrington 
Mrs. M. B. Knox 


...Fontana 


-Laguna Beach 
-Laguna Beach 
..Long Beach 
.-Long Beach 
..Los Angeles 
.Los Angeles 
..Los Angeles 
paeaane .Los Angeles 
..Los Angeles 
..Los Angeles 
.Los Angeles 


Mrs. Wanda Korybut ............. -.Los Angeles 
Los Angeles Art ..Los Angeles 
RTE. | inteadsnhndtimanidenseinseente ..Los Angeles 
Mrs. W. H. Lyman . ..Los Angeles 


Roy J. Popkin ....... ..Los Angeles 
Bertha Colt Rolfe ..Los Angeles 
Margaret Tomkins ..Los Angeles 
es, EN cpteiecrncecee ..Los Angeles 
Mrs. R. J. Wyckoff ..Los Angeles 
Alfred Ybarra ........... Los Angeles 
Mrs. Donohoe Carter . ..Menlo Park 
Mrs. Maud Russell Keever Yo. Hollywood 
SEES tin, OINUIIONI  .... caconseussbtnnebensbdcegeiil Oakland 
Emily Farnham 

Charles Horton 
Sue Shoemaker 


Sena PIII - 5 .scioc<nsascnecnsbénenbeanmcsabetonal Oakland 
Tex Wheeler .......... Palisades 
SNES ~ NOI»... ccasssonhstcuieendeleutnuesaban Palo Alto 
Rhona Williams -Palo Alto 
ee | Pasadena 


Mrs. G. R. Duneap .......... ...Pasadena 
Frances H. Gearhart 
William Wallett ........... 
Mrs. Spencer C. Browne 
Mrs. Richard M. Gray .... 


Dr. M. J. Groesbeck ‘Porterville 


Florence Fisk White ...Redlands 
Lillian Zech ............. -Redlands 
Rex Brant ............... Riverside 
eae Ross 
ee Cee Sacramento 
ies A IED sedviceestesvienes San Bernardino 
H. H. Price San Bernardino 


Mre. N. BR. Dunphy ............... 
Mrs. Martha F. Forward, Jr. 
Mrs. M. R. Gunthorp 


— San Carlos 
San Diego 
San Diego 


ES NID nicarcanciecueratossengsionl San Diego 
Joseph Bransten Francisco 
G. 8. Courvoisier Francisco 


Templeton Crocker 
William L. Gerstle 
a 
Oswald Kurman 

E. Spencer Macky 
Cora A. May 
Matteo Sandona .. 
Sebastian Simonet . 
Walter P. Kempff 
Forrest G. Murdock 
Beulah May ................ 
Standish Backus, Jr. 
Buell Hammett 
Donald Myrick 
Stowe Phelps .............. 
Dr. Ernest F. Russell 
MetTCT GAO ..2..:..0c.c00000. 
Mrs. J. P. Harding, Jr. .. anta Monica 
Mrs. D. B. Parkinson Santa Monica 
SID ccccnsnqetiarnvincesnniverrentereneenncael So. Laguna 

COLORADO 

Rapramee BA, RE sesecevecsicacsesseend Colorado Springs 
Harold Quistgaard .Colorado Springs 
Donald J. Bear 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 

.. San Francisco 
sonenela San Francisco 
joncseil San Francisco 

..San Francisco 
San Francisco 


.. San Jose 

anete ‘Santa Ana 
...Santa Barbara 
.. Santa Barbara 
..Santa Barbara 
..Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Monica 


nm 









Anne A. Downs “Denver 
Robert Graham ............ ..Denver 
Kirkland School of Art ..Denver 
S. Ruth Peterson .......... ..Denver 


Richardson Rome ... 
Arnold Ronnebeck 

BS RS 
Lieut. Col. Wm. D. Wheeler . 
Mina Burtiey 





CONNECTICUT 


Edwin C. Sauter 
Muriel Alvord ................. 

Mrs. C. T. Chenery ............. 
Henry Kreis .......... 
Janice Wightman .......... Gales Ferry 
William W. R. Watson ; i 

Mrs. F. S. Goodwin 


RNS AO TIO caicccessovecsvssiiinnionbbiaiaa Hartford 
Rev. Andrew J. Kelly 
Wadsworth Atheneum 
















Mrs. E. H. Cooper ... ew Britain 
Richard M. Coit .......... New Canaan 
Mrs. Edw. G. Buckland New Haven 
Thomas Cavaliere ............ -New Haven 
Mrs. Charles B. Doolittle New Haven 
Mary % Knollenberg ... New Haven 
George H. Langzettel -New Haven 
Elizabeth Leighton ..... -New Haven 
FP. P. Merwin ......... New Haven 
Florence Sims ....... New Haven 


Connecticut College .. 
Ruth W. Newcomb .. 
Louise A. Affeld .. 
H. H. Kieffer ........ 
Helen F. Newton 
Mrs. Eastman .......... 
Mrs. William P. Env 
Arthur Milliken 
Alan Tompkins ............. 
Dr. Royal E. S. Hayes 
Margaret Nelson ......... 


---- Saugatuck 
... Simsbury 
...Stratford 


Dr. W. W. Wright. ........ ..West Hartford 

ss Os RNID, TRE, Acocsnpaccoscteneseuneel Westport 

NED vncintsvensabaecdrecessecosen .Wethersfield 

Mrs. Julius Hengerer _ ..............ccccssccsssssssess Wilton 

DELAWARE 

Mrs. Earl E. Edinger j 

COTERRIG  TERGOD . carscccscccsniscscccecensccsomtns ‘Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mrs. Alice ACheB0M _ .............cccccccssseeees Washington 


Mrs. G. H. Calvert 
Helen H. Cambell..... 
Roy C. Clark ........... 
Mrs. H. C. Davidson .. 
Dr. Ethel C. Dunham 
Julia Eckel ................ 
David E. Finley ....... 
Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey 
Mrs. L. W. Johnson 
Virginia R. McLaws .... 

Mrs. John M. Spence ............. ‘ 
Ralph H. Stimson we .. Washington 
SEER = SF. OUND - sechicsacvncesussestectvesecgunnein’ Washington 


FLORIDA 

Miss Dewing Woodward .................... Coral Gables 
S. Cornelia Young Memorial Library 

Daytona Beach 

i ee Miami 

Miss E. F. Davenport a 

Ue ED TIE ed dadcnecsevecevacdesecsce 


..Washington 
..Washington 
..Washington 
.. Washington 















RE SIO sancsetnicaneinenenscwconciicsniansansecberesete Athens 
Jean Nevitt Flanigen ..Athens 
University of Georgia ... ...Athens 
Mrs. Elisa H. McHatton ...Athens 
Mrs. Merrill Hutchinson oS 
George Ramey _.............00.0+++ .. Atlanta 
Mrs. Edward Worcester, . 
I ED cescktieassecesncoines 






Charles Frederick Naegels ..Marietta 
Lillian Hogarth ............ ‘Statesboro 
IDAHO 
Univ, Of Tale TAREE occccsccccecesccseccescees Moscow 
ILLINOIS 
RROD DIN ecccipevsesccocscsvpseionsiccssovsesaned Chicago 


Art Institute of Chicago 
David Bekker ...................+. 
Raymond Breinin 
Ethel C. Brown 
F. A. Brown 
Francis Chapin 
Helen Gardner .......... 
Mrs. Irwin T. Gilruth . 
























"Chicago 


i a RE . Chicago 
Carter H. Harrison ..... Chicago 
Sa EEE. Sekesabolonee Chicago 


Hoosier Salons 
Mrs. H. S. Hopkins .. 
Edwin Boyd Johnson 
D. W. Longstreet ...... 
Mrs. M. L. Mason . 
Frank Miller .............. 
M. O'Brien and Son 
M. Pearl Porterfield 
Yvonne L. D. Pryor ... 
Roullier Art Galleries 
Mrs. J. T. Ryerson . 

Felix Schlag ........ 
Miss F. Schultz 
Mrs. Paul Smith 
Ivy N. Steele 


Chicago 
Chicago 
.. Chicago 
Chicago 
. Chicago 

. Chicago 
..Chicago 


Dh, (ID niaremenintacces . Chicago 
Mrs. Norman Tolson ..Chicago 
Joseph Tomanek ...... . Chicago 


Marion Tufts ......... 
Myron R. Winder ...... 
Mrs. Isidore Wolfsohn 
Byron L. Adame ........ 


.. Chicago 
..Decatur 


















Frances Hammond .E. Peoria 
Mrs. Graham Trippe ............00..cccccecesscceess Evanston 
Rudolph F. Ingerle -Highland Park 
SS EE TEED sccceccocosnqnassencetirbeusinad Mattoon 
SENUED: MEDEE  socpecereseccsce -Mt. Carroll 
BRO. J. BD. TAMBTO croc cccccccccscveccccesccnscescates sed Ottawa 
G. L. MeDonald ............ -Park Ridge 
Peoria Public Library adneaae Peoria 
Mrs. Arthur Pearman ........ Rockford 
Rockford Art Association ..Rockford 
Irma Rene Koen .............000+ Rock Island 
Amanda Wessell ... Springfield 
Mrs. Leigh Jerrand .. ..Winnetka 
Mrs. James Otis .. Winnetka 
Mrs. Francis Stanton Winnetka 
INDIANA 
D. C. Mitchell Bloomington 
Mrs. J. Otis Adams Indianapolis 
Butler College Library -Indianapolis 
Mrs. W. P. Coler ....... .Indianapolis 
Bs” BO I vacecictcnesansdeieiabgcnceeia Indianapolis 
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W. FOPSyth  ....c.ccccccvcccceeee Indianapolis i Te I sccecetkcccecencessnivactescosevcaes No. Adams Rosalind Zabow 
m. Indianapolis Mrs. Cornelis Heyn 
Mrs. Eli Lilly ......... Indianapolis William Plattner _........ 
Henrik M. Mayer ..._ Indianapolis Thomas G. Blakeman 
Derothy A. Spiegel Indianapolis Eleanor E. Randall 

Ruth Bahia  ......c.ccscccccccscovscvssecoccesscssceseces Lafayette Alice H. Howes ............... 
Merle Beattie Ackerman -Monticello Mrs. Charles W. Hawthorne 








































































































No. Andover Paul Smisek ...... 
0. Attleboro Mrs. J. M. Miller ..... 

..No. Truro TOR, WM NOES odes vcicneccsccccconeseccontce 

sonia Norton Jean Graham ......... ....Rahway 
.Pigeon Cove Arthur B. Foye . ...Ridgewood 
..Provincetown Jeannette Palen .. ..So. Orange 
















































































































Mrs. Harry Garceau ..-Muncie Mrs. Tod Lindenmuth .... ..Provincetown Wm. O. Winslow . -.So. Orange 
Mrs. H. B. Harvey ... -Muncie Samuel F. Hershey sctaseenseecanesessensseeeasenes Rockport Julia S. Greene .. Summit 
Mr. & Mrs. Hill Sharp -Muncie Rockport Art Association -Rockport Blanch Greer ......... . Summit 
Byane BM. TEAMS rcccorccirvsecersocceccscrcceseseecesssses Muncie Bernard M. Keyes ..........:+ 5 Mrs. Edith B. Lyman . Summit 
IOWA Sybil Righter ....... ents Mrs. Henry B. Twombly . Summit 
Iowa State College ....Ames Josephine M. Lewis a J. Phelps Pette ...........0. seseseseseres Trenton 
owa EP. K ily oneenseneeeeacecenseeessenerecoseees aan ln tr a nosed Elizabeth Martin Ipper Montclair 
ae A a Clarinda Sherman Flint ................ So. Dartmouth Bees Be FE Bn WMAIIG ei cssncesssscscpceticoveines Westfield 
pO ios het Gallery ): Dr. A. Elizabeth Adams ....S0. Hadley NEW MEXIC 
ee apt Setter - ae Florence W. Foss ......... So. Hadley Marie T. Garland = 
neg jI.s Carpenter eee Ne “Des Moines Ruth Richter ............ .So. Hadley Mrs. Hubert Galt 
= h Walte re “Dubuque Mrs. Sarah E. Rusk So. Hadley Sheldon Parsons 
Josep Be gemma e sureenersoreotevoen res eae Fanny Phillips ............. ..So. Hanover Polia Pillin ............. 
rs. John J. Hogan .Fort Dodge 
Mrs. O. M. Oleson ... Fort Dodge Mrs. R. G. Kennelly .. Springfield Mrs. Neil Renehan 
State University e Iowa City Mrs. ‘Walter H. Klar ....... ... Springfield John Sloan .......... 
Grant Wood ............ “Iowa City Mrs. Minna Benz Hoffmann ME Cg WRI ooo sasecssencclisnnscdicncseeaces 
Mrs. Wilbur Briggs z: ‘aPorte City Albee TE, WUrtaas. .....:.0.00000.. ...Waban NEW YORK 
Don and Criss Glasell ..........:scsseseeeeees Sioux City Helen E. Cleaves ......... PEM WL Ka! COREE H CO. os cnsvecnsqareccassspessevcnsie Albany 
Kathryn Newell Adams ...Walpole Mrs. Robert B. Griffith . Albany 
ati KANSAS MB WMI. Asso sscihccysotsers: ‘Williamstown Mrs. Harold W. Slauson Kiconulean ae 
Marian O'Brian  ........csssssesessesesseeseressersssessers Lyons Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer "Woods Hole —-t Aer a Board 
Vida A. Harris Manhattan = Mabel E. Pond  .........c00- ....Worcester Hughes Mearne .............................. inicio 
ee wee — Jeanie Lea Southwick ...........:::ceceeeeeees Vee 2 ie noe Haden 
8. ‘ . oodabury ..... ooced MEE re Se nr ee on nae eee 
Sterling College Library Sterling MICHIGAN P. _Helck “pisses ..Boston Corners 
Mrs. T. D. Alden ... ..Topeka Professor Bruce M. Donaldson ............ Ann Arbor ROE SNEII cs ccxacocossncscsnsdvamvgcseniqsacsdey Brewster 
eaiee Sahen =... “Topeka Clement E. Dysarz ................. ...Detroit Fred R. Ashfield . --Brooklyn 
Mrs. Albert Kushner ..Topeka Max Gerger _.......... see -Detroit Minna D. Behr ........... ..Brooklyn 
Mrs. C. W. McDaniel ..Topeka Charles L. Goldstein ....Detroit Mrs. Elna C. Boecker Brooklyn 
Mon ae. ti Croker ‘Wichita Leonard D. Jungwirth .... Detroit D. F. Donaldson ..... Brooklyn 
Glenn Golton Peete, “Wichita Ray M. Kern .............. Detroit Florence L. Goding ..Brooklyn 
Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger ‘Wichita Margaret Keydal .... Detroit Robert L. Harley .......... .-Brooklyn 
rs. : ; Frank C. Prohaska ..... Detroit Dr. A. W. Martin Marino Brooklyn 
KENTUCKY Mrs. A. Lawrence Smith Detroit Margaret L. Murphy ...... --Brooklyn 
Mrs. Barrett Waters ..........:c::scccsseeeeeeeeeeeees Augusta Sheek OE Mame cca, vases Detroit Naat Meee Brooklyn 
E. W. Rannells ....... -Lexington wax Kesterson....... ...Grand Rapids Natalie Arras Tepper .............ccccessesesees Brooklyn 
Cc. W. Allen ..... Louisville © & Delbos ............ ; se Pointe Village Mrs. J. E. Weiss ........ ..Brooklyn 
Nina Benedict ‘Louisvill€ = Morris H. Palmer ......ccccccscscsscscsssceseseseees Howell Oscar Weissbuch ...... ..Brooklyn 
Alwine Hallenberg  .... -Louisville = Mrs. Donald Gilmore ‘Kalamazoo Mrs. G. M. G. Forman ...Buffalo 
Mrs. W. A. Thomson, JP. .........:.cceeeeeeeeees Louisville Mrs. John Gates, Jr. - Manistee Mrs. A. C. Goodyear Buffalo 
LOUISIANA Joseph Trevitts ..Manistee M. M. Janis .......... ...Buffalo 
Mrs. Helen F. Lanpher .............:00+ Baton Rouge Olof Larson ............... Marquette Jean V. MacKay .. ... Buffalo 
©, Be “FRUGNGe vccccccccccerscss ee eee Tre: DOR TEs. TiQtRIOR oo... ne sicscccsvecssccesse Marquette ee C._ Schunke a 
Robert Brydon, Jr. ew Orleans ’ IN el L. RI crttecinctrtiieigsate ...Buffalo 
Helene Samuel esesbenane ..New Orleans Darwin Follrath MINNESOTA Minneapolis Mrs. Lenore B. Sternberg ..Buffalo 
ciaeeacacers x Se aie SS Nes =o Mrs. Robert McClellan ............... ‘Cambridge 
Mrs. Mary R. Theard .........-.--s+0++-00+ New Orleans Helen Mary Haley re Minneapolis Go iohari : : saeened c 
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Modern’s Library 








Firty TITLes, of which 14 are out of print, 
have been issued by the book department of 
the Museum of Modern Art, whose astonish- 
ing growth and activities are hailed in a re- 
cent issue of Publishers’ Weekly by its editor, 
Percy Seitlin. The museum woke up one morn- 
ing says Mr. Seitlin, and found a grown up 
publishing business on its hands. Its books 
“constitute a library on modern art that is 
without equal.” 

“The Museum of Modern Art,” continues 
Seitlin, “has done more than any other single 
force in America to make our people take art 
for granted. It advances the idea that once 
art is felt to be something without which one 
cannot get along, people will be able to look 
its problems straight in the eye the way they 
view the problems of getting food and living 
quarters and life insurance.” 

During the past year the sales of all the books 
of the museum amounted to 6,000, and since 
the museum began publishing, its sales have 
run to 75,000 copies, excluding about 25,000 
copies distributed to members free. The “best 
seller” has been Alfred Barr’s Vincent Van 
Gogh, now in its third printing with sales 
at nearly 9,000. Beaumont Newhall’s Photog- 
raphy exhausted its first edition of 3,000 in 
about eight months and is now in its second 
revised edition. Mr. Barr’s Cubism and Ab- 
stract Art was exhausted within a year; his 
Fantastic Art Dada and Surrealism sold out 
within six months and is now in another 
printing. Monroe Wheeler’s Modern Painters 
and Sculptors as Illustrators is in second edi- 
tion as is Mr. Barr’s Modern Works of Art. 

Other typical sales, listed by Mr. Seitlin, 
are (figures exclude free copies to members) : 
Cézanne, nearly 6,000; Modern Architecture, 
more than 3,000; Machine Art, 2,000; African 
Negro Art, 2,000. These sales have all been 
made without any systematic distribution 
methods or advertising. Arrangements have 
been made recently with distributors to take 
better care of this department of the museum's 
activities. 





Founder's Show Opens 


The seventeenth Annual Founder’s Show 
of the Grand Central Art Galleries has been 
installed and will provide, until November 
7, one of New York’s largest single exhibi- 
tions. One hundred and three artists from 
almost every section of the country are rep- 
resented with either a painting or sculpture. 
These will be distributed in November to the 
lay members of the gallery who annually have 
the privilege of drawing for a painting or 
sculpture. 

Prior to the drawing, a blank is sent to each 
lay member on which he makes a list of 
thirty choices from the current show. The 
laymen’s choices, coming from every part of 
the United States are believed to represent 
one of the best barometers of American taste, 
according to Erwin S. Barrie, manager of the 
galleries. Invariably, points out Mr. Barrie, 
the members from the South select the por- 
trait painters as their choice, reflecting the 
English ancestry of the South. New York 
members also prefer portraits in painting, 
but the West and Midwest like landscapes 
better. Easterners have a special fondness for 
marine subjects. 


Included in the present show, among oth- 
ers, are such well known artists as Wayman 
Adams, Robert Brackman, George Elmer 
Browne, Sidney Dickinson, Hovsep Pushman, 
Jonas Lie, Richard Miller, John M. Sitton, 


Frederick Waugh, Andrew Winter, and Ogden 
Pleissner. 
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Oregon State Murals 


Last MONTH Barry Faulkner, nationally 
known muralist, completed the final panel in 
the series of historical murals that now deco- 
rate the walls of the new Oregon State Capitol 
at Salem, Oregon. This marks the termina- 
tion of a three year period of work in which 
the artist covered more than a thousand square 
feet of canvas. 

The mural gives vivid form to incidents and 
personages that now loom as decisive factors 
that determined the direction of much of Ore- 
gon’s history. One of these incidents, depicted 
in the Meeting at Champoeg panel, highlights 
the momentous significance that may attach to 
events of seeming minor importance. Oregon, 
for example, was until 1846 held by the U. S. 
and Great Britain under a treaty of joint 
occupation, citizens of both countries enjoy- 
ing rights equally. By 1843 a movement to 





claim the territory for the United States had 
gotten under way. A meeting of inhabitants 
was called in an open field at Champoeg. Here, 
legend has it, a vote was taken, resulting in 
a deadlock. One British subject, a French 
Canadian settler, then joined the Americans, 
making the vote 52 to 50 and saving the rich 
Oregon Territory for the United States. 
Another panel is devoted to Captain Robert 
Gray, discoverer of the Columbia River, which 
he so named after his ship, The Columbia 
Rediviva, the first ship, incidently, to carry 
the American Flag around the world. Fort 
Vancouver is depicted in another mural. Here 
are seen the first white women who crossed 
the continent overland. Another segment of 
wall area is devoted to Oregon’s industries. 
The series ends with a large map of the State. 
The Capitol Building, a modern structure 
which was recently built to replace one de- 
stroyed by fire, is of advanced design. 


OFFICE of the CONTROLLER for 
the COUNTY of PHILADELPHIA, 
CITY HALL, Phila. 


By Direction of the 
COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
for the COUNTY of PHILADELPHIA 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Controller for the 


County of Philadelphia 


at Room 146, City Hall, Broad and Market Streets, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


until 12 o’clock noon, Eastern Standard Time on Monday, 


Augusi 21, 1939 


CONTRACT No. 6 for 
SCULPTURE and DECORATIONS 
ITEMS 6-A to 6-L inclusive 


for Building for the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Branches of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


County to be erected at 18th, 19th, Vine and Wood 
Streets, in the City of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


at which time and place said bids will be opened publicly and read aloud by 
the Commissioners of the County of Philadelphia in the presence of the Con- 
troller of Philadelphia County. Awards will thereafter be made by the 


Commissioners of Philadelphia County. 


Copies of plans, specifications and other contract documents are on file and 


open to public inspection at Room 


136, City Hall, Philadelphia, and at the 


office of Morton Keast, Registered Architect, 1501 Commonwealth Building, 12th 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. An official copy of said plans 
and specifications will also be on file in the office of the Controller, Room 146, 
City Hall, Broad and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Sets of said documents may be obtained from the Architect, Morton Keast, 
upon deposit of $5.00 for each contract. Upon return in good condition within 
five (5) days after opening of the documents, the full amount of deposit for 
one set will be returned to each actual bidder; and other deposits will be re- 
funded with a deduction of fifty (50%) per cent upon the return in good 
condition within five (5) days after opening of bids of such sets that have been 
obtained. If the documents are not returned in good condition within the time 
herein stated, the entire amount of deposit will be forfeited. 


The County Commissioners will not make an award unless they are advised 
by the Art Jury of Philadelphia as to the satisfactory ability and technical 
qualifications of the bidder after examination of the statement and data referred 


to under paragraph: “Performance 
to Bidders, Page C-3. 


and Financial Statements”, 


Instructions 


Each proposal submitted shall be accompanied either by a certified check or 
a surety company's bond in an amount of not less than five (5%) per cent 
of the bid submitted, which check or bond shall be payable to the County 


Treasurer of Philadelphia as payee 


or obligee and shall be forfeited as 


liquidated damages if the bidder fails to execute the contract documents and 


furnish bonds as specified within ten 


award of the contract to him. 


No bid may be withdrawn for thirty 


time for receipt of bids. 


(10) days after notification of the 


(30) days after the scheduled closing 


The Commissioners for the County of Philadelphia reserve the right to waive 


any informalities in, or to reject any 


or all bids. 


DR. ROBERT C. WHITE 


Controller for the County 


of Philadelphia 
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Lighthouse: Siwney Raynes 


Congress Prints Show America at Work 


SWELLING THE List of galleries presenting 
shows for New York’s August visitors is the 
Hudson D. Walker Galleries, which, until the 
3lst, is sponsoring the American Artists Con- 
gress’ third theme exhibition. 

The show, comprising the work of the Con- 
gress’ print section, is built around the title 
“America At Work.” Occupational activities 
depicted by the exhibitors are as varied as 
the techniques used to give them static visual 
form. The gamut runs from bootleg coal op- 
erators to a placid, resting watchman. In be- 
tween are views of heavy industries and shoe- 
makers, intimate backstage scenes of theatri- 
cal action and still lifes of tools, water-isolated 
lighthouse keepers and land-locked farmers. 

The Walker display, in addition to present- 
ing a cross section of American occupations, 
serves to highlight a trend of the print field 





Met Buys Six Kappel Prints 

Six prints by Philip Kappel, New York 
etcher, have been acquired recently by the 
Metropolitan Museum. Five of the six repre- 
sent Kappel’s favorite subject: men on ships. 
The artist has traveled far and wide to ob- 
serve the life of Grand Banks fishermen, 
sailors on tramp steamers and boatmen of 
other countries. The six prints are: Away 
Forward; Old Mill—Connecticut; Nile Boats; 
Net Menders; Off the Grand Banks; and Off 
Shore—West Indies. 

Kappel has been plying the steel needle 
since 1922 when, at the age of 21, he made 
his first etchings and drypoints. In 1924 he 
won the Bijur Prize with his print, Repairs, 
at the Brooklyn Etching annual, forerunner 
of today’s Society of American Etchers ex- 
hibition. Additional awards here and abroad 
and favorable notice in Fine Prints of the 
Year have followed, and the artist’s prints 
are represented in museums from Toledo to 
Paris. 


Crowds at the Modern 

With an average of 1,760%4 persons stream- 
ing daily through the new Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, the attendance since the opening 
show began has mounted to 90,000. Goes to 
show what a sculpture garden, air cooling, 
and movies will do to help a good art show. 
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that has been for some time gaining momen- 
tum: the swing toward lithography. The cur- 
rent group show, assembled around a theme 
without media specifications, emerges as an 
exhibition made up of ninety percent litho- 
graphs. Etching, drypoint, aquatint and other 
technical processes of the printmakers account 
for only one in ten of the exhibits. 

The display is made up of work by a broad- 
ly representative list of exhibitors, which in- 
cludes, among others, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Lena 
Gurr, Peggy Bacon, A. Mark Datz, Adolf 
Dehn, William Meyerowitz, Sidney Raynes 
(whose Lighthouse is reproduced above), 
Wanda Gag, Nicolai Cikovsky, Lucille Blanch, 
Elizabeth Olds, Don Freeman, Andrée Ruellan, 
Louis Lozowick, Anne Goldthwaite, Dorothy 
Feigin, Irving Lehman, Helen West Heller, 
Harry Sternberg, and Lamar Baker. 





Thurn Classes in Gloucester 

One of the promulgators of modern art in 
Gloucester is Ernest Thurn, who for eleven 
years has conducted a school in Boston given 
over to the advancement of modernism in art. 
Thurn, a teacher who endeavors above all to 
foster the irdividuality of his students, builds 
his course around drawing, composition and 
painting frem the model in the studio and 
outdoors, still life and landscape in all media, 
and quick sketching and improvisation from 
sketches and memory. 

Summer courses at Gloucester range from 
one to twelve weeks in duration and are of- 
fered until the 8th of September, when the 
work is resumed in Thurn’s Boston quarters. 
Work in the winter session is continuous, ad- 
mission being possible at any time, for any 
period of duration. 





Jefferson Memorial Contest Winners 

From a field of 101 entries, the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Commission has selected 
the following six sculptors to prepare models 
for the second stage of the new Jefferson 
shrine: Rudolf Evans, Raoul Jossett, Lee 
Lawrie, Maurice Sterne, Sidney Waugh, and 
A. A. Weinman. Each will receive $1,000 for 
his model and one of the six will be se- 
lected to do the final work. 


Moderns Displayed 


Summer visitors to the Nierendorf Gallery 
are studying a group of canvases by a diversi- 
fied group of modern masters. Representing 
the last generation of French painters is 
Renoir, whose Conversation, a silvery red can- 
vas of his last period, is built around two 
ample women who sit at a table. Among the 
contemporary Frenchmen included are André 
Derain and Maurice Utrillo. Derain’s Moun- 
tain Villa, a predominantly tan canvas, depicts 
its subject by abstracting it almost to geo- 
metric elements. The Utrillo is a lushly pig- 
mented work in which creamy whites and 
deep, opaque greens reconstruct the aspects 
of a street corner in a picturesque French 
village. 

From the studio of Germany’s Carl Hofer 
are two exhibits; one, called Tesserete, fea- 
tures a compact group of buildings on a moun- 
tain top, their volume reaching a climax in 
the lofty spire of a church. Hofer’s other ex- 
hibit, Repast, is a stark figure piece in which 
an intently serious couple sit at a bleak table. 
Marc Chagall, Russia’s entry in the Nieren- 
dorf show, brings a note of fantasy with his 
Russian Village. The Austrian artist, Oskar 
Kokoschka, contributes a vigorous View of 
Prague, and Lyonel Feininger has, in his 
Starlit Night, reduced a night landscape to 
its simplest geometric components. 





Hyatt Mayor Gets the Credit 


“A book to defy the midnight hours,” writes 
Florence Davies of the Detroit News in a 
eulogy to the $1 catalogue of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum’s exhibition, “Life in America.” 
And, she advises, “as many dollars as there 
are school rooms in the United States should 
be found, so that each and every one might 
have this delightful book for reference and 
for enlightenment of the pupils.” So im- 
pressed was Miss Davies with the much- 
commented catalogue that she made inquiries 
to find out who was responsible for its con- 
tents. “The introduction to the catalogue is 
the work of Harry B. Wehle. For the inspira- 
tion for undertaking such a piece of work the 
compilers point to William M. Ivins, acting 
director of the museum, but all agree that the 
lion’s share of the credit for searching out 
the appropriate quotations from history and 
literature must go to A. Hyatt Mayor, asso- 
ciate curator of prints, who also acknowledges 
assistance from Josephine L. Allen, assistant 
curator of paintings. Mr. Mayor must either 
have an omnibus mind or a surpassing ca- 
pacity for the midnight oil.” 





Walter Pendleton Exhibits Marines 


A unique plan for exhibition and distribu- 
tion of his paintings is being followed by 
Walter Pendleton, New York artist. who has 
a permanent exhibition of his marines on view 
at the Cafe Pani, in the Leonori, on Madi- 
son Avenue at 63rd St., New York. This cafe, 
run by a famous New York restaurateur, dis- 
tributes a coupon to every patron during the 
period July 15 to August 25, which entitles 
the holder to participate in a raffle to be 
held on the latter date of one of Pendleton’s 
works donated by Mr. Pani. The exhibition 
is held in the lounge and bar of the cafe. 





Art Now Sustaining 


Fifteen minute weekly broadcasts of “Art 
in the News” by Dr. Bernard Myers of New 
York University, is a current N.B.C. Red Net- 
work feature, arranged through the coopera- 
tion of the National Art Society. 


The Art Digest 
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Vollard, Cezanne’s 


Discoverer, Dies 


AmproisE VOLLARD, Paris art dealer who 
was one of the most important factors in 
the spread of the French modern movement, 
died in Versailles July 22 as the result of a 
motor accident, at the age of 72. 

Vollard, who set up a picture shop in Paris 
while still a young man, is generally credited 
as having been the discoverer of Cézanne as 
well as a number of other French moderns. 
He was the great impresario of young paint- 
ers; and many who have since become famous 
were advanced money and otherwise encour- 
aged, as well as launched by Vollard. His 
shop was frequented by Cézanne, Renoir, 
Degas and Rousseau from whom he bought 
many pictures, eventually realizing a fortune 
from his faith in their quality. In later years 
Vollard had been active publishing books il- 
justrated by well known French moderns, and 
a few years ago he wrote his own memoirs 
which were translated into Recollections of 
a Picture Dealer, published by Little, Brown. 

Vollard visited America in 1936 and to 
newspaper reporters he gave the story of his 
life. “It was Cézanne who made me an art 
collector,” said Vollard, according to the 
New York Times, “‘I was born on Reunion 
Island in the Indian Ocean, where my father 
was a notary. He wanted me to become a doc- 
tor, but when I almost fainted at the sight 
of blood he said there was nothing in that 
idea, so it was decided I should follow in his 
footsteps. Accordingly, I went to Paris to 
study law. 

“‘One day, soon after I got there, I wan- 
dered into an art shop on the Rue Clauzel 
kept by a strange old man known to the art- 
ists of the quarter as Pére Tanguy. In his 
early days he had been arrested as a radical 
and he never forgot it, ever afterward taking 
a great interest in artists who rebelled against 
academic laws. He let them run up bills and 
often took their paintings in return for ma- 
terials. In this man’s shop I saw my first 
Cézanne—a landscape. Well, it hit me “right 
in the middle.” 

“*The thing was simple and direct, with 
none of the accepted ideas of beauty. Immedi- 
ately the law seemed dead for me, and as 
I stood looking at the canvas I resolved that 
I would make every sacrifice to surround my- 
self with works of art.’” 

Vollard met Cézanne in 1895 and arranged 
the first exhibition of the artist’s works. “ ‘My 
most vivid recollection of Cézanne,” said 
Vollard, quoted in the Times, “‘is of him 
bending over his easel and suddenly, in a fit 
of rage at his inability to get the effect he 
wanted, sticking a knife through the canvas. 
Unlike Renoir, who was a very rapid worker, 
Cézanne toiled over his pictures. He painted 
very thinly, and where his canvases are loaded 
with pigment it is because of many applica- 
tions of thin color. I had to pose 115 times 
for his portrait of me and when he left off I 
asked him what he thought of it. “The shirt 
is not bad,” he replied.’ ” 

Vollard rarely bought pictures singly, re- 
ports the New York Herald-Tribune, “but, 
convinced of the genius of some unrecognized 
artist, he made wholesale purchases, sometimes 
as many as fifty. He had dozens of canvases 
by Rousseau, which only he and the painter 
had seen. Hundreds of pictures which he had 
bought for as little as $20 each he later sold 
for sums ranging up to five figures. He was 
very much the business man, a trait which, 
coupled with his ability to recognize a genius. 
made him one of the most successful dealers. 

“Some said he had little personal enjoyment 
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of art despite his ability to recognize it. He 
was often called a ‘picture miser.’ Once he 
had convinced himself of a painter’s merit he 
would acquire as many of his pictures as he 
could, store them away and then wait for the 
artist to become generally popular.” 

During his visit to America Vollard was the 
guest of Etienne Bignou of New York and 
Dr. Barnes of Merion, Pennsylvania. Inter- 
viewed at the time by a representative of 
Tue Art Dicest who was anxious to learn 
what Vollard thought of American art, the 
picture dealer made an imposing appearance. 
Built stockily, with a heavy, yet trimmed 
beard, he possessed a pair of brown sultry 
eyes that held one completely fascinated as 
he talked. Vollard professed ignorance on the 
matter of American art and preferred to talk 
about French art and how much he dreaded 
crossing the Atlantic. “Ill be back in thirty 
years,” he said, with a pointed reference to 
mal de mer. When pressed for a comment on 
American art and told that the “American 
scene” was then in predominance as opposed 
to the copying of French moderns, Vollard 
observed, “A wine must smell of its soil.” 





Young Americans at Kohn’s 

Each summer since 1933 the Fifth Avenue 
jewelry firm of Theodore A. Kohn & Son 
has cleared its showrooms to make way for 
exhibition of oils and watercolors by young 
American artists. Thus, during the summer 
season, artists have been accorded a gallery 
in which to present their work without charge, 
and the jewelry firm has had a host of visitors. 

The current exhibition, which closes August 
18, presents 20 oils and watercolors by Jeanne 
L. Nurick, who is making her initial appear- 
ance in the Kohn galleries. Her work, pre- 
dominately landscape in subject, is based on 
pattern achieved by extreme simplification. 
Wide areas of territory become almost geo- 
metric designs and smaller, more limited sub- 
jects are depicted by a very few strokes using 
two or three simple washes. 


JOIN american arr, ine 


A nation-wide movement to encourage art- 
ownership. $5.00 brings you a Print, Painting 
or piece of Sculpture, also Members’ Bulletins 
and lecture privileges. Call at Gallery or write 
for literature. 


38 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Have a Masterpiece” 
—Do Louvre Ears Burn! 


WHILE No TRACE of the Watteau painting 
stolen recently from the Louvre has been dis- 
covered, the Paris press and the towns’ wags 
are having an uproariously good time at the 
expense of the Louvre officials’ pink ears, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald-Tribune. It 
seems that after the theft of the picture, 
through some bureaucratic mixup the press 
was informed about the theft before the po- 
lice. That has been the peg of a number of 
jokes. Another concerns the officials. - Writes 
the Tribune’s Paris correspondent: 

“French newspapers said museum officials 
were ‘indifferent to the Indifferent.’ It seems 
that Jacques Jaujard, assistant director of the 
museum and the first official informed of the 
robbery, immediately telephoned to Georges 
Huisman, of the Ministry of Education. 

“M. Huisman suggested that M. Jauiard 
telephone to M. Abraham, personal secretary 
to Minister of Education Jean Zay, and tell 
him about it. M. Jaujard couldn’t find M. 
Abraham’s telephone number and there the 
matter rested for twenty-four hours. 

“M. Jaujard thought M. Huisman was tend- 
ing to the affair and M. Huisman thought M. 
Jaujard or M. Abraham was working on it.” 

Another stunt used by the Paris jokesters 
is to steal other Louvre pictures during un- 
guarded moments. One paper, Aux Ecoutes, 
has broadcast an invitation to the world at 
large: “Come to Paris and take back a mas- 
terpiece as a souvenir of her treasures.” 

“A reporter for the weekly picture news- 
paper, Match,” relates the Tribune corre- 
spondent, “walked into the Louvre with a 
photographer and took another painting, La 
Hire’s Virgin and Child, whose value is es- 
timated at 100,000 francs, off the wall. With 
the photographer busy, he tucked the painting 
under his arm and walked briskly out of 
the gallery corridor and down the stairs. 
He met an acquaintance, stopped, shook hands 
and went on, leaving the acquaintance con- 
vinced that he carried a copy of some painting 
under his arm. He reached the exit and waited 
there before an unguarded door, finally calling 
a guard, identifying himself and returning the 
picture. It took little more than three minutes. 

“A Parisian editor borrowed one of the best 
copies of L’Indifferent from an art dealer. The 
copy could be told from the original only by 
an expert. A girl tucked the copy under her 
arm, the day after police went to work on the 
case, and sauntered toward the Louvre. 

“Photographers took pictures of her asking 
directions of a policeman in the courtyard of 
the Louvre Museum; from a soldier stationed 
before the Palace of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, and from a detective who stood on 
guard before Police Headquarters. All three 
must have seen the picture. None questioned 
her. Paris roared with laughter.” 





Adam, in Eden, Awaits Eve 

Jacob Epstein’s Adam has found $93,625 
(newspaper reports) Eden at Blackpool, a 
popular English seaside resort. A London 
publisher has rented the seven-foot sculpture 
at that price for exhibition purposes. Epstein 
is row planning a companion statue to repre- 
sent Eve. The figure of Adam, which created 
a sensation when it was recently exhibited at 
the Leicester Galleries, represents primitive 
man as the fount of all mankind. Though 
done in fearful and realistic proportions, the 
sculpture does not lack an inevitable British 
understatement. Epstein, a sensitive portraitist 
in bronze between times, appears regularly 
each year with a new sensation. 
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Gracie Square: Harpie GRAMATKY 


Ferargil Annual 


THe Ferarcit GALLERIES’ annual summer 
watercolor show this year attracted favorable 
attention from New York critics. Current 
through the first part of August, the exhibi- 
tion presents to summer visitors a cross sec- 
tion of the type of watercolor work being 
done by some of the medium’s best-known 
practitioners. 

“Arrangement contributes not a little to 
the show’s interest,” wrote Emily Genauer in 
the New York World-Telegram. “Next to 
Flower Pattern by Demuth, for example, a 
paper vividly and lushly patterned all over 
its surface with Demuth’s shimmering color 
and near abstract forms, has been hung Lau- 
ren Ford’s Bethlehem. Never was a piece more 
delicately drawn, more precise in every re- 
spect, more sensitively and neatly set in an 
expanse of untouched white space than the 
Ford piece. Then there are Barse Miller’s 
brightly colored, carefully drawn, spirited de- 
signs, as interesting for their subject as for 
their animated execution. And in contrast is 
Frank Currier’s Woody Landscape, all liquid 
tone and with practically no design to de- 
tract from subtle chromatic variations.” 

An addition to the show is Hardie Gramat- 
ky’s Gracie Square, reproduced above. A 
sprightly and spirited view of an_ historic 
corner of New York, the Gramatky entry 
was last seen in the Whitney Museum’s 
annual American watercolor show. 

Agnes Tait, Charles Campbell, Gilmer Pet- 
roff, Paul Sample, James Fitzgerald, Clarence 
H. Carter, James Green, and Charlotte Berend 
are other watercolorists whose Ferargil ex- 
hibits were sought out for mention by critics. 





Plaza Art Auction’s Season 
Sixty sales, an attendance of 100,000 and 
a gross total of $650,045.02 marked the past 
auction season for the Plaza Art Auction Gal- 
leries, New York, dispersers of antique and 
modern furniture, paintings by old masters 
and contemporaries, prints, oriental rugs, sil- 
ver, china, glassware and other objects of art. 
Among the outstanding art sales held in 
the 59th Street galleries were the dispersals 
of art property from the J. Horace Harding 
Collection; French Provincial furniture for 
Barrie and Desmond; a distinguished modern 
painting group arranged by James St. L. 
O’Toole; and a collection of Currier and Ives 
lithographs. Sales were conducted by the gal- 
leries’ regular auctioneers, the Messrs. E. P. 


and W. H. O'Reilly and E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 
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“Bauhaus Helotry” 


The Bauhaus principles of art education 
have been widely publicized in the past year 
through an exhibition at the Musem of Mod- 
ern Art (Dec. 15, 1938, Art Dicest), an 
elaborate book published by the museum and 
through the activities of its founder, Walter 
Gropius, who is now head of the department 
of architecture at Harvard, and its former 
teachers who have come to America to spread 
its gospel, such as Moholy-Nagy, who has 
opened his own school in Chicago. The orig- 
inal Bauhaus school, which flourished shortly 
after the war in Germany, supposedly devel- 
oped new principles in art education. But 
were they new? Harvey M. Watts, Philadel- 
phia educator and critic whom old readers 
of Tue Art Dicest will recall as the detonator 
of the Dartmouth College Orozco controversy 
of several years ago, takes acid issue with the 
“new helots,” or slaves, as he calls them, and 
maintains that their “new” principles were de- 
rived without acknowledgment from America 
—from practice long established in America’s 
applied art and vocational schools. 


By Harvey M. Watts 


For sheer impudence not to say imperti- 
nence, it is impossible to surpass the recent 
publication of the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, glorifying Gropius and all the 
Gropiuses, Moholy-Nagy and the various hy- 
phenated ismatics who make up the sum and 
substance of the Bauhaus propaganda group, 
entitled Bauhaus 1919-1928. The impertinence 
consists in that Alfred H. Barr, Jr., the Direc- 
tor of the Museum of Modern Art, in order 
to exalt these exalted helots, for that is what 
that are, feels it necessary to abase himself 
as well as American art education and Amer- 
ican university education, which he identifies 
with his own presumably unfortunate experi- 
ences, in order to give his imprimatur to every- 
thing that the Bauhaus School of Art ever 
stood for from student pranks to campstool 
chairs and super abstractions; and the impu- 
dence is the gross misrepresentation of what 
American schools of art have done for over 
fifty years. 

Mr. Barr grovels before the egregious claims 
of Gropius and tries to make you believe that 
the courses in modern art in American col- 
leges began with “Rubens and ended with a 
few superficial and hostile remarks about Van 
Gogh and Matisse” and that architectural 
schools began “with gigantic renderings of 
Doric capitals and ended with Romanesque 
skyscrapers.” All this was supposed to be just 
twenty years ago. And, of course, the salvation 
of Germany and particularly of America lies, 
supposedly, inherent in the Bauhaus begin- 
nings of 1919, whose various efforts, derived 
without acknowledgment from American prac- 
tice, are now assumed by Mr. Barr to be the 
only thing needed to redeem our art and ed- 
ucation of today. 


Bauhaus Glorification 


As those who saw the recent Bauhaus show 
in New York and those Americans who visited 
Dessau before it folded up well know, there 
is no “arty” vagary, from that which sug- 
gests the drawings of feebleminded children 
to the beer-hall caprices of students who de- 
signed costumes which Gropius finally had to 
frown upon in favor of the more common cur- 
rent costume of today, that this publication 
does not reveal. 

In a way, this Bauhaus glorification is its 
own condemnation. They, the Bauhauserites, 
assisted by Mr. Barr, and presumably backed 
by some of our ignorant millionaires who dote 
on being in the van, have nothing to conceal. 


They put their worst foot forward, and, lo, 
as footprints on the sands of time they are 
sufficiently grotesque to warn all, except the 
infatuated. But, while all this has a humorous 
side, it has a serious side, since the brow- 
beaters are at work; and in Chicago, Boston 
and Washington one is supposed to accept the 
dictates of Gropius, through what might be 
called the Barr sinister; and the American 
background and the actual facts about Amer- 
ican schools, of the fine, applied and industrial 
arts, are completely falsified through every 
implication that is made by Barr that it was 
the Bauhaus that first set down the only prin- 
ciples in art training worth paying attention 
to. 


Extra Curricula Jocoseries 


In this Bauhaus book even the extra cur- 
ricula jocoseries of Bauhaus student life are 
recorded in a properly solemn manner as if 
they represented basic fundamentals of diver- 
sions of a great civilization of which the 
United States is wholly ignorant and whose 
significance is absolutely unrecognized over 
here. But what are the facts? What indeed 
is the use of talking about the Bauhaus’ “im- 
provised” student orchestra in which the ac- 
cordion, banjo, traps and saxophone figured, 
supposedly to the complete overthrow of every- 
thing Germany had done for music in the 
past, when compared with the fact, of which 
Barr and Gropius are wholly ignorant, that 
music in the Public Schools of America has 
developed to an extent unknown in Europe 
in that there are 156,000 school orchestras 
and bands in the United States, those in the 
upper grades reaching the highest excellence 
of trained competency covering a!l the im- 
portant instruments used in the greatest of 
orchestras? It is true that our newly arrived 
helotic immigrants are unfamiliar with this, 
for, indeed, it was Einstein who, being greeted 
out in Los Angeles on his way to learn some- 
thing about astrophysics at the great Mount 
Wilson Observatory, expressed surprise when 
he found out that he was greated by thousands 
of American school children who sang beauti- 
fully in choric works that were worth while. 
They really sang! 


The “New” Principles 


And as for art, the director of the Museum 
of Modern Art grows ecstatic over Bauhaus 
principles, supposedly unknown to the great 
schools of applied art in this country, such as 
the Rhode Island School of Design, the Pratt 
Institute, the Moore Institute, Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women, and the Penn- 
sylvania School of Industrial Art—some of 
these reaching back to ninety-five years ago 
in their foundations—since these practical 
schools are supposed not to know, to quote 
Barr: 


“1. That most students should face the 
fact that their future should be involved 
primarily with industry and mass _ produc- 
tion rather than with individual craftsman- 
ship. 

“2. That teachers in schools of design 
should be men who are in advance of their 
profession rather than safely and academi- 
cally in the rear-guard. 

“3. That the school of design should, as 
the Bauhaus did, bring together the various 
arts of painting, architecture, theatre, pho- 
tography, weaving, typography, etc., into 
a modern synthesis which disregards con- 
ventional distinctions between the ‘fine’ and 
‘applied’ arts. 

“4. That it is harder to design a first 
rate chair than to paint a second rate 
painting—and ‘much more useful. 

“5. That a school of design should have 
on its faculty the purely creative and dis- 
interested artist such as the easel painter 


[Please turn to page 28) 
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The Field of American Art Education 


Mechau for Columbia 


CotumsiA University’s new director of 
drawing, painting and sculpture is Frank 
Mechau, Colorado artist who has just been 
appointed to the post. Winner of three Gug- 
genheim Fellowships in art, Mechau will take 
over his new duties Sept. 27, according to 
an announcement by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia. 

The artist last year won a National Acad- 
emy award for his painting The Last of the 
Wild Horses, and has executed a mural, Dan- 
gers of the Mail, for the new Post Office build- 
ing in Washington. 

Born in Wakeeney, Kansas, in 1904, Mechau 
began his studies at the University of Denver 
and continued them at the Denver Academy 
of Fine Arts and at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Three years of European study followed, 
after which he returned to America and be- 
came the first Colorado artist to win a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship out of a field of 6,000 
applicants. Two additional Guggenheim awards 
came to him subsequently, and during the 
tenure of one of them, in 1938, he traveled in 
Mexico studying the murals of Diego Rivera 
and Orozco. For two years Frank Mechau 
was an instructor in the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center. Numerous exhibitions and 
prize awards have during the past few years 
added lustre to his national reputation. 


N. Y. U. Gets $50,000 


One of the most recent grants announced 
by the Carnegie Corporation -isa- $50,000 fund 
assigned to New York University’s Institute 
of Fine Arts. The money will be used to pur- 
chase books, lantern slides, photographs and 
other scholarly materials of a permanent char- 
acter, most of which will be used in the 
Institute’s new quarters in the 80th Street 
residence of the late Paul M. Warburg. 

“The Institute,” explained Dr. Walter W. 
S. Cook, its director, “already has the nucleus 
of a sound collection of basic books on the 
history of art for advanced study in the vari- 
ous fields covered by more than 40 courses, 
but the grant will enable us to develop a pro- 
ject of using microfilm in art history teaching. 
The possibilities of this type of teaching 
aid were indicated this spring when Dr. 
Fiske Kimball, former head of this depart- 
ment of the University and now director of 
the Philadelphia Museum, photographed a 
complete exhibition of recent Flemish art on 
microfilm at very small cost.” 

Microfilm, by means of which it is pos- 
sible to record a great amount of reproduc- 
tive material in almost microscopic space, 
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would enable the Institute to record impor- 
tant exhibitions and collections and later 
project them for intensive seminar study. The 
grant may make possible important pioneer- 
ing in this field of photographic recording and 
projection of contemporary and historical art. 

The university's Carnegie grant will also be 
used to augment the Institute’s collection of 
maps and photographs, provide for the proper 
storage of slide negatives, and provide projec- 
tors for all seminar rooms. 


Professor Nichols 


Date NicHOLs, prominent Mid-western paint- 
er and illustrator, is the first artist to be ap- 
pointed a Carnegie visiting Professor of Art at 
the University of Illinois. Nichols, who has tak- 
en a large number of awards in both the fine 
and commercial art field, is a nationally known 
exhibitor ard is one of few Chicago artists in- 
cluded in the collection of New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Museum. As Carnegie visiting pro- 
fessor, Nichols will practice art for observa- 
tion, demonstrating his technique and giving 
informal talks on art and its various sociolog- 
ical implications. He will not conduct a formal 
schedule of classes. 

Rexford Newcomb, dean of Illinois’ College 
of Fine and Applied Arts, commenting on the 
appointment said, “at Illinois the applied arts 
are about as important as the fine arts. In 
Mr. Nichols we have a man of high standing 
in each field. His sane, logical, wholesome, 
common-sense views about life and art should 
be of infinite value in interpreting art and 
the relationship between art and life to the 
student-body in general.” 

Nichols, who is 35 years old, has risen rap- 
idly to national prominence in the ten years 
he has been painting. His successful career 
stems from only seven months of training, 
which was taken at the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts, and the Chicago Art Institute. 


Bauhaus Streamlining 

“From Los Angeles we hear that the in- 
creasingly successful Art Center School,” 
writes Glenn Wessels in the San Francisco 
Argonaut, “has received a Carnegie grant in 
order to reform its teaching along the lines 
of the transplanted Bauhaus, the Chicago mod- 
ern industrial art school which is under the 
guidance of the functionalist, Moholy-Nagy.” 


A Panel, Not a Canvas 

Subscriber William K. Drewes corrects THE 
Art Dicest’s reference in the last issue to 
Leonardo’s Mona Lisa as a canvas. The famous 
Louvre painting is on a panel, not canvas. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN WITH 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE, PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


JULY Ist to SEPT. Ist, 1939 


Write for Circular A, Box 82, Provincetown. Mass. 


Ist August, 1939 


Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 


ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS. IN 
BOTTLES 


Pinest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 


Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


STUDY ART IN TAOS 


The Taos School of Art presents Classes 
in: Theory and Application of Dynamic 
Symmetry in Relation to Pictorial Com- 
position. Theory and Practice of Color. 
Drawing and Painting in all Mediums; 
Special Instruction in Watercolor Technic. 

Summer Session: June to October 


Also Winter Classes 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


School of the Modern Dance. 
Classes in Technique and Composition. 


Summer Session: June 10 - Sept. 15 


§ Art—A 

| Dance—D 

TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 


Write for Catalogue 


Emil Bisttram, Director 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Practical Training Courses 
RESIDENT DAY AND EVENING CLASSES START 
OCTOBER 4th. Send for Catalog 16-R. HOME 
STUDY STARTS AT ONCE. Send for Catalog 16-C. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
515 — Avenue -» tow York = 


SIDNEY LAUFMAN 
SUMMER LANDSCAPE CLASS 


Vermont 
June to October 


For particulars write to 


182 Waverly Place, New York City 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
& INTERIOR DECORATION, 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director &@ 
coOLUMBUS OoOHI9O 


Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design 


Fall Term Begins September 18, 1939 


complete training in creative 


DESIGN and COLOR 


write for catalogue 


136 ST. ANNE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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SUMMER SCHOOL .. .- 


On board the old ship Herbert in Gloucester 
harbor. 


COURSES BY MAIL . - « 


In modern, creative painting. modeling. 
drawing and critical appreciation. 


Bulletins on request. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


East Gloucester 








OVER 9000 STU DENTS 


have inspired a method originality 
as Gun wh aheee Oe ee ee 
inte success for artists. The Home Course saves years 
fer portraiture, landscape, commercial art. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429%—10 AV. S6. (Winters) 
SOCTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 BAY ST. (Semmens) 











WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With h_ George Miller Printer 


June 19th to to September 20th 
Addwees Beas Secretary, 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
SSCOHSSSSSSSSSOOSHSSSOOSSCOOSSECE 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO FullyAccredited 
Hong ceveto tons teaseies SUMMER 

icheior or ster Oo COURSES 


Fine Arts and Art Education 
Catalog - Department AA for Artists and 
Artist-Teachers 


The Art Institute of Chicago 

School of Design for Women 

95th YEAR. Design, illustration, 

interior decoration, fashion arts, 

fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 

; N 5 T i T T E sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
U Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 

Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF MN. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


mi Cleveland 
iy School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


i ne Four-year Courses in the 
Uf L* SS Fine and Applied Arts 
, INustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ABBOTT commenciat art 











Winter Session September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 

CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 

APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

Enrollment Limited + + Catalogue Upon Request 
FREDER‘C S. HYND, Director 

25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticet 



















THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benten for Painting and Drawing. indss- 

trial Design, lilestration, interior Design, Fashion, Ad- 

vertising Design, Sculpture. Summer term June 12. 
- - Catalogue on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Bauhaus Helotry” 


[Continued from page 26) 
as a spiritual counterpoint to the practical 
technician in order that they may work and 
teach side by side for the benefit of the 
student. 

“6. That thorough manual experience of 
materials is essential to the student of de- 
sign—experience at first confined to free 
experience and then extended to practical 
shop work. 

“7. And, lastly, that because we live in 
the 20th century, the student architect or 
designer should be offered no refuge in the 
past but should be equipped for the mod- 
ern world in its various aspects, artistic, 
technical, social, economic, spiritual, so that 
he may function in society not as a deco- 
rator but as a vital participant.” 


As to mass production, we have the hundred 
years tradition of the Sandwich Pressed Glass 
output, now collectors’ pieces, and still con- 
tinued by our great glass houses, while in 
other lines it was John Cotton Dana of the 
Newark Art Museum who publicly demon- 
strated that mass production in America years 
ago—long before Gropius was ever heard of 
—had made it practically impossible to buy 
anything ugly in the department stores or 
even in the five and ten cent stores along 
decorative lines. Everyone of the things men- 
tioned in paragraph three have been done by 
our leading schools of the applied arts, both 
for men and women. And in the famous Wo- 
man’s School in Philadelphia, the Moore In- 
stitute, not only has weaving been taught 
practically but the students make up the com- 
plicated Jacquard loom cards which can be 
put on the commercial machines in any mill; 
and as for “designing a first-rate chair,” para- 
graph number four: in this same school the 
students design the chair, visit the workshop 
and turn over minute measured designs for 
the cabinet workers to execute in every detail. 


“Old Hat” With Us 

Paragraph five has also been lived up to reso- 
lutely for generations in these older schools, 
and paragraph six is one of the very capstones 
of the work in the Textile School of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, as indeed in most of the 
other leading art schools, and in the older 
technical institutes in the eastern part of the 
United States. And, above all, as to paragraph 
seven, there is nothing stated in that para- 
graph that is unknown to the teaching, or the 
school practice of our leading schools of de- 
sign, since it is all quite the casual and “old- 
hat” method of procedure, and does not have 
to be imported as a novelty. 

One might quote Barr’s rather sycophantic 
remarks that a carefully documented history 
of the Bauhaus should “be prepared by a dis- 
passionate authority,” but one quotes this 
merely to suggest to Barr, Gropius and Mo- 
holy-Nagy—the last-named having landed on 
our shores a year or so ago, telling us that 
our art schools and architectural schools knew 
nothing of methods or materials or anything 
else—as a matter of poetic justice to include 
our own schools in this “dispassionate study.” 
For it is certainly plain to those who know 
that none of these Gropius fundamentals will 
be news to our schools or to our great indus- 
trialists, or to the various steel plants, or re- 
search laboratories, such as those of Eastman, 
or the duPont laboratory experimenters who 
have made so many materials and_ plastics 
and have given a universal recognition and a 
name to cellophane as the thing of the hour, 
now used on every stage and in every school. 
One wonders how long this disparagement of 
our own work is to continue; but, at least, 
it is timely to call attention to the methods 
of what may be called the new helotry. 


A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY 


Stedy art at Pin “33rd SUMMER SESSION’ —See the ees 
masterpieces of at the World’s Fair on Treasure Island . : 


EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


Ceneieet known Industrial Designer from Vienna ané 
oe Artist Tnstractas will sar 55" planned snr 
of stedy in the Arts and Crafts. 


Make this summer one of accomplishment and 
pleasure 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
FREDERICK H. MEYER, President of College 


rr] CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


f OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 





California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 
FALL TERM OPENS AUG. 14 


Fine and applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 










FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F 


STYLING + COSTUME 
DESIGN - FASHION ART 


OUS GRADUATES 


FASHION FORECASTING 
COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN ° FASHION REPORTING 


Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
Gone by the word's ment create Benne cea 
3 Ss Stylats 04 

Gustraters for their . crWekee 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. © Circle 7-1514-$ 


CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

— ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 


GRAND CENTRAL 
Oza OLOF &RT 


DRAWING @ PAINTING «© SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION «© FASHION » DESIGN 
ADV’T ART o INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING o« COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Two-year certificate courses in Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, chil- 
dren’s classes. Register for Fall Term now. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y. C. MU. 9-5464 











CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
In all mediums. 


Instruction by Armin Hansen, AN.A., and other 
wationally known artists who make their homes on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L., Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California Director 





SCOTT CARBEE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
20th YEAR = SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
Faculty for 1939-40: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., Fine Arts; 
Geo. E. Lambert, Jr., Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
sign, Color; Wm. F. Stecher, Illustration; Sami. W. Frazer, 
Air-Brush; Seett C. Carbee, Director & Sen‘or Instructor. 
Ca:alog A-D KENmore 2547 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 





STUDY WITH tne internationally known 
EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


industrial designer from Vienna along with the 
regular instructors. Classes begin September 5. 


for information write WALTER H. MecBRIDE, Director 


FORT WAYNE ART SCHOOL & MUSEUM 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FOUNDED BY FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Announces its Removal to 

136 EAST 57 STREET, AT LEXINGTON AVENUE 

The studios will occupy five floors of a modern building, 

situated in the decorative art center of the city. All phases 

of metropolitan activity in which the school is interested 

are accessible, offering distinct advantages to students of 


Interior Architecture and Decoration, Costume Design and 
Illustration, Advertising Design, and Teacher Training. 


Autumn Session begins September 11 
WILLIAM M. ODOM, PRESIDENT 


Until September 1, address requests for General Catalogue to 
Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


oar a es SPRIN 
T 


INE ARTS CEN 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Jane 26 to August 19, 1939 
Rob Director 


Boardman inson, of Art Sehest 
INSTRUCTORS: Searéane Robinson, Arnold 8 
Lawrence hie. 


Barrett, Oscar Ogg, Betty King 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalog free. 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaIntTING, INTERIOR Dec- 
orATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMeERcIAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazote L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 


that you will never 
an anusually fascinating sammer. 


THUR 


and Figere training 
=e enlearn, ples 


1 a year 
Descriptive folder on request 


GLOUCESTER MASS 


WINTER SCHOOL 38 JOY ST. BOSTON MASS 


RNRINGLING “a 


SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING a. 
ie of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. ut- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Bingling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories, Write for catalog. 
Address: President, 


Sarasota, FLORI DA 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 

sign and ali Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 

and Composition. Advertising Design, 

Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
: Students may live on University campus 

and enjoy many university activities. 
First Semester Opens September 28, 1939 

For information, address: 


Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women's dormitory; B. F. A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $555. Catalog. 
Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 


Richmond, Va. 


Ist August, 1939 


Deadline Oct. 15 
For Guggenheim 


ARTISTS, students and writers desiring to 
apply for a 1940-41 Guggenheim Fellowship 
must file their applications with the secretary 
of the Guggenheim Foundation not later than 
Oct. 15 of this year. Because of a large num- 
ber of inquiries regarding these fellowships, 
Tue Art Dicest is glad to print herewith 
full information concerning these applications. 

The stipend of (normally) $2,500 for a pe- 
riod of twelve months “for research in any 
field of knowledge and for creative work in 
any of the fine arts” is available each year to 
about 40 to 60 men or women, citizens of the 
United States, married or unmarried, between 
(normally) the ages of 25 and 40. 

“The Committee of Selection,” reads the 
prospectus, “will require evidence that candi- 
dates are persons of unusual capacity for re- 
search, demonstrated ordinarily by the previ- 
ous publication of contributions to knowledge 
of high merit, or that they are persons of un- 
usual and proved creative ability in some of 
the fine arts. Definite plans for their proposed 
study must be presented by all candidates. 
The Foundation will consult with responsible 
scholars and artists regarding the value and 
practicability of the projects presented and 
the personality and promise of the applicants.” 

Applications must be made in writing on 
or before Oct. 15, 1939, by the candidates 
themselves, in the form prescribed, addressed 
to Henry Allen Moe, Sec.-Gen., John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Final selections of 
Fellows for 1940-41 will be made in March, 
1940. Application forms will be mailed upon 
request. 

Artists who intend to apply for these 
fellowships are asked to refrain from sub- 
mitting examples of their work until asked 
to do so by Mr. Moe. Also, rather than writ- 
ing long autobiographical letters to the foun- 
dation, the artists should ask for application 


forms only (which will be forwarded by re-* 


turn mail) and furnish the more detailed in- 
formation when requested either on the forms 
or by the secretary. 


Moholy-Nagy Opens New School 


“Most educational systems promulgate the 
idea that certain celebrated creators, geniuses, 
can never be repeated. The student walks in 
their shadows, often distressed that he can 
never attain such creative power. The School 
of Design builds up its curriculum with tasks 
which do not allow a comparison of the stu- 
dent’s self-expression with the work of a ‘gen- 
ius.” The aim is to keep in the adult the 
child’s sincerity of emotions, his truthfulness 
of observation, his fantasy, and his creative- 
ness.” In these words L. Moholy-Nagy, direc- 
tor of the School of Design in Chicago, sets 
forth the ultimate aims of his new “Bauhaus.” 

The school began two summer sessions on 
July 10th, planned to give students a con- 
densed version of the organization’s regular 
curriculum. One session being held in the 
school’s Chicago headquarters, offers basic 
workshop practice and represents the sub- 
stance of the Bauhaus education, giving the 
artist and art teacher an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with its principles. The 
school’s other session is being held at Somo- 
nauk, Illinois, 60 miles west of Chicago. The 
courses here, not as intensive as those in the 
city branch, are emphasizing drawing, work in 
color, photography, modelling, lectures and 
discussions on art, architecture and technology 
which incorporate workshop training. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
ae ns pt 
OF THE AA 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

« Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May. 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 
temporary American artists. 

- Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


HENRY K. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LAYTON 


A hdvertie: etna ar aod 
SCHOOL OF Aérertising, 

Charlotte ®. Partridge, Direeter 
69 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 48th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - 1939 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


—_———————————————— 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


¢ painting 
e drawing 


Winter Term: September 18, 
e sculpture perspective 


1939, to June 1, 1940. For 
information address: 

e design advertising 

e silversmithing jewelry 


s a 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 

Boston Museum sero. 

fresco 
anatomy 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated mS illustrated catalogue § 235 fenway && 235 fenway 
ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Copr. No. 831 Donald A. Mattison, Director. 
C. P. Jennewein Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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ANDOVER, MASS. Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Addison Gallery of American Art To Aug. 10: 8th Annual Summer 
Summer: Contemporary Watercol- Exhibition. 

ors. Academy of Arts & Letters (Bway 
BALTIMORE, MD. & 155) Summer: Works by Childe 
Walters Art Gallery Summer: Paint- Hassam and Edwin Austin Abbey. 
ings of Mohammedan hands by American Fine Arts Society (215 
19th Century artists. W57) Aug. 4 to Sept. 30: 50th 
BOSTON, MASS. Anniversary Exhibition of Nation- 
Institute of Modern Art Summer: al Association of Women Painters 
Contemporary New England Oils. € Sculptors. 

Museum of Fine Arts Summer: Arden Galleries (460 Park) To 
Paintings, Drawings & Prints, New Oct. 28: Chinese Art from Im- 
England Collections. perial Palace. : 
BROOKLYN, N. Associated American Artists (711 
Brooklyn Museum Summer: Popu- Fifth) Summer: Contemporary 


lar Art in America, American Prints, Paintings and 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Sculpture. ; . 


Albright Art Gallery Summer: The A. W. A. (353W57) Summer: Mem- 
Artist in the World. bers Exhibition of Paintings € 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Sculpture. ; a 

—— , nmecagag Summer: New Eng- Babcock Galleries (38E57 Sum- 
an renre. mer; 19th Century and Contempo- 

CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ 4 rary Americans. 

Art Institute Summer: Sporting Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (6th at 


Prints & Drawings. _ 58) Summer: Thumb Box Group 
Lakeside Press Galleries Summer: Show. 


Exhibition of Illustrated Books. Bland Gallery (45E57 Summer: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Prints of New York. : 
— mieemner: Old Masters Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Sum- 
and American Prints. mer: Selected French Moderns 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Clay Club (4W8) Summer: Terra 

Art Museum Summer: Contempo- Cotta Sculpture 
rary American Art. Columbia University (Bway at 116) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO To Aug. 12: Annual Student Er- 

Museum of Art Jo Aug. 20: Three hibition. 

Centuries of American Architec- Contemporary Arts (38W57) Aug.: 
ture; Summer: Contemporary Figures, Flowers and Landscapes: 

a oe Loizeaux Collection. 

State Library To dug. 26: Dog te ae ee -s dinancl 
eee ae ae t. o Oct. 31: Wallpaper De- 

DENVER, COLA. 

Art Museum August: 45th Annual 
Exhibition. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 

Museum of Northern Arizona To 
Aug. 16: Arizona Landscapes by 
Robert Atwood; Aug. 19 to Sept. 
3: Watercolors by W. Blodgett. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Nickerson Galleries Summer: Paint- 
ings, Watercolors and Prints. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Dalzell Hatfield Summer: Modern 
French Paintings. 

Los Angeles Museum Summer: Wil- 
liam Glackens Memorial Evxhibi- 
tion; Paintings and Prints “Diirer 
to Dali.”” 

Municipal Art Commission August: 
Paintings by Arnoldo Rubio. 

Tone Price Gallery Summer: Con- 





































































signs. 

Decorators Club (745 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: Room Harmonies by Mem- 
bers. 

Durand-Ruel Gallery (12E57) Sum- 
mer: 19th & 20th Century French 
Paintings. 
8th St. Playhouse Gallery (52W8) 
To Sept. 23: Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion, 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Sum- 
mer: 25th Annual Watercolor Ex- 
hibition. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Sum- 
mer: English and American Paint- 
ers, 

Grand Central Art Galleries ( 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 7: 19 
Founder's Show. 

Grolier Club (47E60) Summer: 
American Life ag Portrayed by 
American Illustrators. 
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temporary Americans. Arthu 

1 8 ir H. Harlow & 2 
Stendahl Galleries Summer: Con- Fifth) Summer: kan ae 
temporary Americans. Modern Masters. ‘ 





MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Summer: 
Midsummer Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, Prints and Sculpture. 
ees, ALA. M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Aug.: 
Museum o ine Arts _ August: Pictures of American People 
conan A Dixie Art Colony. Theo. A. Kohn & Son (608 Fifth) 
MYS IC, CONN. e August: 6th Annual Summer 
Art Association Gallery Jo Sept. Show 

10: Annual Exhibition C.W.K 7s ; 

ede: , cee - W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) Sum- 
Newark Museum Summer: Retro- mer: Modern French & American 
spective Exhibition by Joseph Stel- Paintings : 


la; Oriental Art; American Folk John Levy Galleries (11E57) Sum- 


Paintings 
J 7 Bae a 2 mer: Old Masters. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. Julien Levy Galleries (15E57) 


Yale Gallery of Fine Arts Summer: g ; 
ery he Arts : : Summer: Pal P i 
Masterpieces of New England Sil- Chirico, ao ren, see 
ver, 1650 - 1800; Collection of Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Sum- 
Washingtoniana and Americana. mer: Modern French Masters 
NEW LONDON, CONN. Camilla Lucas (22W26) August: 
Lyman Allyn Museum 7o Sept. 5: Rose Prints by Redouté ; 


Bead Embroideries. M. A. MeDonald (665 Fifth) Sum- 





Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
Summer: Modern French Masters. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: American Prints. 



























; e ee mer: Fine Old Prints. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Sum- 
A. C. A. Gallery (52WS8) August: mer: Paintings by Leading Con- 





Group Show of American Artists. 





temporary Americans. 














New Academicians 

The National Academy last spring elected 
sixteen artists to associate membership. The 
new associates, most of whom are now resi- 
dent in New York, comprise eight painters, 
two sculptors, two architects and four graphic 
artists of national reputation. 

The painters are: Frederick K. Detwiller of 
New York, born in Easton, Pa., in 1882; Hen- 
ry George Keller, instructor in the Cleveland 
School of Art, born in Cleveland in 1870; 
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Marquette, Mich. 








Pierre Matisse (51E57) Summer: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) Sum- 
mer: Contemporary Prints. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82nd) Summer: “300 Years of 
American Life.” Sculpture by 
Henry Clews, dr. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Aug. 24: Drawings by Mid- 
town Group. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) Summer: 
Group of Selected Contemporary 
Americans. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: Contemporary Americans. 
Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
Summer: Summer Group Exhibi- 
tion, Paintings, Watercolors and 
Prints. 
Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
Summer: Illuminated Manuscripts; 
Master Drawings; Historical Let- 
ters &€ Documents. 
Morton Galleries (130W57) Sum- 
mer: Watercolor Exhibition. 
Museum of City of New York 
(Fifth at 103—Free Daily Ex. 
Mon. 10 to 5. Sun. 1 to 5) 
Summer: History of New York 
Crystal Palace: One Hundred Years 
of New York State; 1785 to 1885; 
Development of the Skyscraper in 
New York. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Summer: Art in our Time. 
Museum of Natural History (Cen- 
tral Pk. West & 77th St.) Sum- 
mer: Paintings of Coast Indians 
of North West by Frederick K. 
Detwiller. 
Newhouse Galleries (5E57) Sum- 
mer: Old Masters. 
Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
Summer: English Portrai’s. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Sum- 
mer: Modern Art. 
Pen & Brush Club (16E10) Aug.: 
Views of New York. 
Perls Gallery (3°E58) Summer: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Public Library (Fifth at 42nd) 
Summer: American Printmakers. 
Pynson Printers (229W43) Sum- 
mer: Papermaking by Hand in In- 
dia. 
Raymond & Raymond (40E52) 
Aug. 7 to 31: Terra Cotta Edi- 
tions of Sculpture by American 
Artists. 
Frank Rehn (683 Fifth) Summer: 
20th Annual Exhibition. 
Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) Summer: Contemporary 
European & American Artis’s. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) Summer: Latin American Ex- 
hibition. 
Robinson Galleries (126E57) Sum- 
mer: Contemporary American 
Sculpture in Limited Editions. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: Annual Summer Exhibition. 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Sum- 
mer: Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Summer: Diminutive Paintinas. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Summer: American and 
Foreign Paintings. 
Jacques Seligmann (3E51) Sum- 
mer: Mackey Collection. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Sum- 
mer: Old Masters & Antiques. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Aug.: 
3rd National Revolving Exhibition. 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) Summer: French Moderns. 
Town Hall Club (123W43) To Aug. 
26: Paintings by Paula Eliasoph. 
Tricker Galleries (21W57 Aug.: 
American Sculoture & Paintings. 
Valentine Gallery (16E57) To Aug. 
31: Modern Art. 
Walker Galleries (108E57) Aug.: 
Contemporary Americans. 
Westermann Galleries (20W48) Sum- 
mer: Group Show. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) Aug.: 
Prints, Modern American & For- 
eign. 
Wildenstein & Company (19E64) 
Summer: “Great Tradition of 
French Painting.”’ 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Aug.: Old Masters. 
eee 














NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum Summer: 
19th & 20th Century Paintings &€ 
Sculpture. 

OGUNQUIT, MAINE 

Art Center Building Aug.: 17th An- 
nual National Exhibition. 

Barn Gallery Aug.: Paintings and 
Prints by Members. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Aug.: Paintings 
by Pittsburgh Artists. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To Sept. 5: “The 
World Today,’ Paintings by New 
York Artists. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Museum 
To Sept. 3: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Painting and Sculpture. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art Aug.: Rhode Island 
Architecture. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Old Tavern Galleries Aug.: 19th An- 
nual Exhibition, Paintings, Prints 
& Sculpture. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Summer: Inter- 
national Watercolors. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
Summer: “Frontiers of American 
Art.” 

Graves Gallery Summer: Group Show 
by Western Artists. 

Museum of Art Aug.: Self-Portraits 
through the Ages; Bauhaus Ex- 
hibition. 

Schaeffer Galleries Aug.: Old Mas- 
ter Drawings. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Summer: Master Gra- 
phic Artists; Oriental Art; Ameri- 
can and European Painting and 
Sculpture. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George W. V. Smith Gallery Sum- 
mer: “Art in Everyday Use in 
Early New England.” 

SPRING LAKE, N. J. 

Monmouth Hotel Summer: Paint- 
ings by Pauline Ward Mount. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Summer: Childrens’ Work of Mu- 
seum Art Class. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Whyte Gallery (1707 H, N.W.) 
Aug.: 1st Annual Summer Exhibi- 
tion of D. C., Virginia and Mary- 
land Artists. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Museum Aug.: English Sport- 
ing Prints. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Building Jo Sept. 10: 
Loan Watercolor Exhibition. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Artists Association Aug.: Annual 
Exhibition. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Summer: Early New 
England Print Makers. 


EUROPEAN SHOWS 


PARIS, FRANCE 

Musee Galleries Summer: French 
and Foreign Marionettes; The Au- 
busson Tapestries. 

BERLIN, GERMANY 

International Archaeological Con- 
gress Aug. 21 to 26. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY 

Aug.: Five Centuries of Saxon Por- 
traiture. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

Aug. 8 to 16: National Art Week. 
BRESCIA, ITALY 

Summer: Review of the Brescia 
Renaissance School. 

FLORENCE, ITALY 

Riccardi Palace Summer: Medici Ex- 
hibition, Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Paintings and Sculpture. 
MILAN, ITALY 

Palazzo dell’Arte Summer: Works 
of Leonardo da Vinci. 

ROME, ITALY 

To August 31: Quadrennial Art Ex- 
hibition of Italian Artists. 
VENICE, ITALY 

Palazzo Giustinian Summer: Mas- 
terpieces of Paolo Veronese. 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 

Geneva Museum Summer: Master- 
pieces from The Prado Museum. 





Sidney Laufman of New York, born in Cleve- 
land in 1891; Herbert Meyer of New York 
and Vermont, born in New York in 1882; 
Cathal O'Toole of Long Island City; Charles 
Prendergast of New York and Connecticut, 
born in Boston in 1868; Gordon Samstag of 
New York, born in New York in 1906; and 
Keith Shaw Williams of New York, born in 


The sculptors elected are Karl Gruppe of 
New York (born in Rochester in 1893) and 





Heinz Warneke, also of New York. 

The graphic group includes: Samuel Cham- 
berlain of Marblehead, Mass., born in Cresco, 
Iowa, 1895; Paul Landacre of Los Angeles, 
born in Columbus, Ohio, 1893; Robert Riggs 
of Philadelphia, born in Decatur, Ill., 1896; 
and Harry Wickey of Cornwall Landing, N. 
Y., born in Stryker, Ohio, 1892. 

The two architects, both from Boston, are 
William Truman Aldrich and Henry Richard- 
son Shepley. 


The Art Digest 
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REVIEWS & COMMENTS 








“No More Walls” 


“A cREAT bulky, genial, slow-moving, frog- 
faced man, in weather-worn overalls, a huge 
Stetson hat, well-filled cartridge belt, large 
pistol at his side, vast paint and plaster stained 
shoes”—this is how Diego Rivera, Mexico’s 
muralist-cubist-revolutionist-legend, appeared 
to Bertram Wolfe as the Mexican artist lum- 
bered along a scaffold applying paint to one 
of the countless walls that now reflect his fire 
and his genius. 

Diego’s fire and genius, his monstrous en- 
ergy, his conversion to Communism, his lively 
imagination and his magnificent disdain for 
conventionality in all its forms, make him 
sure-fire material for biography that is both 
significant and exciting. Bertram Wolfe's 
Diego Rivera, published early this season at 
$6 by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, carries 
an overtone of those two qualities. Built 
around Rivera the man, it makes, by the very 
nature of its volatile subject, more interesting 
reading for the layman than would perhaps 
have been the case had Wolfe sought to 
project the man using his art as the starting 
point. But the book, with its host of repro- 
ductions and its conscientious description of 
the artist’s works, has, nevertheless, great 
interest for initiates, functioning as a faith- 
ful report and record of artistic accomplish- 
ment. 

The biographer, in keeping with his 
straightforward treatment of Rivera, laid out 
his book simply and chronologically, begin- 
ning with a chapter titled “A Child is Born,” 
and continuing, after teles of the boy genius 
scrawling his first murals on the family wall- 
paper, through “A Painter in Search of Him- 
self,” and on through “Journey to Moscow,” 
“The Battle of Rockefeller Center,” and end- 
ing with “No More Walls.” Along the way, 
of course, are clinical chapters devoted to 
the many women who have played an im- 
portant part in Rivera’s life. 


Rivera, a precocious young painter, entered 
the San Carlos Academy at the age of eleven. 
Then came study in Madrid, and next, as it 
did to nearly all his contemporary artists, 
came a Paris period. Here, as a cubist, Rivera 
rounded out the 14 years of his European 
stay, returning at the age of 36 to his native 
Mexico. His return kindled in him a tre- 
mendous love for the land of his birth. He 
made the problems of the peons his own; 
and his murals, which soon found acres of 
wall space available, became imbued with a 
missionary fervor that attempted to rearrange 
his world, to remake it into a harmonious 
entity. He espoused Communism. His unyield- 
ing devotion to his political and sociological 
convictions made him ever more outspoken 
against those factions he deemed obstructive 
to his goal. He encountered opposition, nat- 
urally, for those able to become his patrons 
were the very ones against whom he was 
striking. Now, at this stage of his life, Wolfe 
laments, there are “No More Walls.” 

Flamboyant, intense, and humane, Diego 
Rivera comes competently and uncriticized 
from the pages of Bertram Wolfe’s volume. 
Perhaps from the pages of a subsequent biog- 
rapher he will loom brilliantly to life, -re- 
flecting more profoundly and. more under- 
standingly the environmental climate upon 
which his spirit feeds. 


Ist August, 1939 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


AestHETiC Motive, by Elisabeth Schneider. 
New York: Macmillan; 136 pp.; $1.75. 
Searching a common ground of aesthetics 
for the warring theories of evolution, rela- 
tivity, Marx, and Freud. 
@ 


Mopern Furniture MAKING aNd DegsIéNn, 
by Rodney Hooper. Peoria: Manual Arts 
Press; 160 pages; profusely illustraied; $4. 

Showing variations of treatment in the 
design and construction of contemporary 
domestic furniture and woodwork. 

* 


A Fut Lire, The Story of Van Dearing 
Perrine, by Lolita L. W. Flockhart. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House; 302  pp.; 
$2.50. 

The intimate story of an American artist 
from his days as a lad in the pioneer period 
of the West with no money but with a vision, 
to the realization of a full artistic life. 

+. 


PLasteR CASTING FOR THE STUDENT SCULP- 
tor, by Victor Wager, London: John Tiranti; 
96 pp.; illustrated; paper cover; 6 shillings. 

Explains the complicated process of mould- 
ing the sculptors model into plaster. Con- 
tains a chapter on papier maché by Eric Hart. 

= 


10 Years oF INDUSTRIAL Desicn, by Henry 
Dreyfuss, with a foreword by Gilbert Seldes. 
New York: The Pynson Printers; 47 halftone 
illustrations with text; not for sale. 

A handsome record oj Dreyfuss’ work from 
1929 to 1939, which includes intelligent trans- 
formations of the appearance of Hoover vac- 
uum cleaners, Western Union offices, the 20th 
Century Limited, Goodyear tires, and Big Ben 
alarm clocks, etc. 

* 


Materia Pictorta, An Encyclopaedia of 
methods and materials in Painting and the 
Graphic Arts, Vol. 1, Painting, by Hesketh 
Hubbard. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corp.; 321 pp.; $3.50. 

Defines terms, gives formulas, and provides 
a vast store of other information (much of 
it hitherto unpublished) in a well compiled 
volume. 

s 


THe Greek TRADITION, edited by George 
Boas. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 206 
pp. ; 
The publication of papers contributed to 
a symposium on the subject at the Baltimore 


Museum of Art last month. 





New England Works Circuited 


Soon to circulate throughout the New Eng- 
land states is an extensive exhibition organ- 
ized by the Boston Studio Group. Comprising 
portraits, figure studies, landscapes, seascapes, 
oils and watercolors, the traveling show has 
as its object acquainting New England with 
the accomplishments of the artists who are 
closely associated with the art scene in Bos- 
ton. Among the exhibitors are Bernard Keyes, 
Richard Briggs, Elmer Greene, Jr., Melvor 
Reddie, Frederick Wallace, Audrey J. Soule, 
Irene Higgins, Agnes Abbot, Richard Leavitt, 
Carol Coletti and Arthur Johnson. 








ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 











Sloan Book Coming 


Tue American Artists Group, organized 
in 1635 to promote popular appreciation of 
American art, begins its fifth year of work 
by broadening its sphere of activity to in- 
clude the publication of authoritative books 
on art. Early in September the group will 
issue the first of three books in a series that 
aims to present an authentic record of art- 
ists who have significantly contributed to 
this period in the history of American art. 


The first scheduled publications are Gist of 
Art, by John Sloan; And He Sat Among the 
Ashes, a biography of Louis M. Eilshemius, 
written by William Schack; and Autobiog- 
raphy of an American Artist, by Jerome My- 
ers. 

In each work the artists set forth their 
points of view, methods and purposes in 
simple and direct language, avoiding the 
clichés and hieroglyphics that tend to ob- 
scure art and make it the exclusive property 
of psuedo-intellectuals. 

The Sloan book will be illuminating to the 
general public on the creative procedure of 
an artist and at the same time will be of 
assistance to artists and students. The 300 
reproductions of the artist’s paintings and 
drawings, together with his sometimes hetero- 
dox comments, will reveal the chronological 
development of the artist and of the critic of 
painting and of life. By discussing the prob- 
lems of color, form and drawing, Sloan clari- 
fies his philosophy of art for the guidance of 
both the picture-looker and the picture-mak- 
er. Sloan does not hesitate to point out in 
certain of his own pictures errors that students 
should strenuously try to avoid. 


William Schack’s And He Sat Among the 
Ashes is probably the first complete and 
authorized biography of Eilshemius, painter 
and eccentric, self-styled Mahatma who also 
writes poetry, fiction, drama and music—and 
letters to the editor. 

Out of Ejilshemius’ rich and varied life, 
which has been seasoned by travel through all 
parts of the globe and spiced with adventure, 
Schack has fashioned a critical biography 
which aims to establish Eilshemius as a kind 
of American Gauguin. The tragic effect of 
the artist’s long-delayed recognition makes 
a poignant story. Serving the biographer as 
source material were the subject’s letters, 
diaries and travel records, and, perhaps more 
important, long years of close personal ac- 
quaintance. 

Artists who have read the proof sheets of 
Jerome Myers’ Autobiography of An Ameri- 
can Artist claim, according to the American 
Artists Group, that it is on a plane as high as 
that of his paintings: rich in imagery, vital 
in ideas and poetic in feeling. One of the 
organizers of the famed 1913 Armory Show, 
Myers has spent much of his life fighting for 
the right of artists to take their subject mat- 
ter from the life of the streets and the peo- 
ple if they so choose. The book is said to 
recreate the mood that characterized the art 
of the past generation. Serving to preserve 
the aspects of New York life that flourished 
in past decades are 150 reproductions of 
Myers’ works. 

According to present plans, the American 
Artists Group series of volumes will be an 
expanding one, the ultimate aim being to 
have at some future date an authoritative 
volume on every American artist, who, through 
50 or more years of creative activity, has 
achieved a solid reputation. 


Introduce THe Art Dicest to your friends. 
Tria. offer, 8 issues for $1. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, 20 issues, $3. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


American Art Week Plans: 
San Francisco 

The entire program for the celebration of 
American Art Week at the San Francisco 
World’s Fair is not yet complete. Long lists 
of artists have been sent in from several 
States, from which the Committee will choose 
for the invitation exhibition at the Fair dur- 
ing November and December. Full particulars 
will be given in the September issue. Special 
programs have been arranged for every day 
of American Art Week, beginning Nov. 1. 
New York World’s Fair 

October 25th is the day which has been set 
by the Fair authorities as American Art Day, 
American Artists Professional League. Plans 
here also are not yet definitely arranged, but 
we expect to hold the luncheon in the Na- 
tional Advisory Building. This is a beautiful 
exclusive club which has been arranged for 
Mrs. Vincent Astor and her group of hostesses. 
Mrs. Astor expects to attend the luncheon 
and will be our guest of honor. Mr. Holger 
Cahill will speak on the art of the Fair, and 
the meeting will be opened by the League’s 
National Chairman, Mr. F. Ballard Williams. 
In the Hall of Special Events Mr. Harold 
Raynolds will show a technicolor motion pic- 
ture—“Famous Artists at Work”—together 
with a film of Carl Roters painting a water- 
color mural; this mural is now in the Con- 
solidated Edison Building. Accompanying the 


films will be a talk about the artists shown. 
Special events will take place in the Con- 
temporary Art Building, and a reduction in 
rate will be made for a group visit to the 
Exhibition of Old Masters. Full details will 
be ready before September. 


Puerto Rico—The 49th State 

This is the slogan of the Island, whose pop- 
ulation is devoted to the ideals of American 
democracy. Puerto Rico is determined to enter 
the Union in spite of opposition. They do not 
consider themselves “non-contiguous territory.” 

Our flourishing Chapter in Puerto Rico, un- 
der the able Chairmanship of Gretchen Kratz- 
er Wood, is smarting under a decided injus- 
tice, which should be rectified. While in Wash- 
ington, Governor Winship, who opened the 
first American Artists Professional League 
exhibition in Puerto Rico, spoke with Mr. 
Edward Bruce in regard to murals in Puerto 
Rico. Mr. E. Rowan was sent to the island 
at the time of a competition held through 
the Treasury Department—Procurement Divi- 
sion for two murals in the Mayaguez Post 
Office. Mayaguez is one of the largest towns 
on the island, outside of San Juan. Mr. Rowan 
was to look over the art situation and sit on 
the competition jury. A Puerto Rico artist 
finally won the contest, after corrections and 
changes had been made in his plans. This 
pleased the League Chapter, for he lives 
near Mayaguez, and the $2,000 would mean 


WATER COLORS 


Fully adequate range of brilliant hues in the 
ENTIRELY PERMANENT LIST 


to which Permanent 


Pigments are _ restricted. 


Guaranteed Full Statement of Contents on 


every tube. 


Brushing and Working qualities closest to 
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a good deal. Mr. Rowan spent ten days on 
the island, and although the best part of his 
time was devoted to matters other than art, 
he declared himself discouraged with the ar- 
tistic work he saw, even though he had not 
viewed the productions of the best artists, 
Mr. Rowan reported to Washington that there 
were no artists or art work worth bothering 
about in Puerto Rico. He recommended that, 
since there is money to be spent for murals 
in some of the Government buildings, it would 
be better to send a recognized mural painter 
from the United States to do them. 

On a visit to Puerto Rico several years 
ago, we saw some splendid examples of work 
by resident artists. Definitely, these are the 
ones who should be commissioned to do the 
work; these artists know the island’s history 
better than any stranger; they do good work, 
and they need the money. Take the wonderful 
Casa Blanca for instance, which was built in 
1523 by Ponce de Leon, the first Governor of 
Puerto Rico. There is wall space here for 
interesting murals, and money to pay for them, 
as one per cent of money spent for building 
and restoration is allowed for mural work. 
No outside artist should be invited to come 
to Puerto Rico to paint versions of the is- 
land, when local men can do the work at least 
as well as, or better than, some of the painters 
whose murals fill our United States Post Of- 
fices with trite subjects and dull work. 

Elinor Glines, corresponding secretary of 
the Puerto Rico Chapter, held a fine exhibi- 
tion of paintings of Puerto Rican flowers in 
the galleries of the Studio Guild in New York 
this spring. Mr. L. O’Neil, another member, 
has taken such interest that he has edited 
several quarterly bulletins on the activities 
of the American Artists Professional League 
and has sponsored several exhibits. Gretchen 
Kratzer Wood has had two portraits unveiled 
since Easter at the Polytechnic School in San 
German. Mrs. Frances C. Horne, Second Vice- 
President of the Chapter, is a recognized paint- 
er of wild flowers and birds, having worked 
for eleven years with the president emeritus 
of the New York Botanical Gardens. Cesar 
Bulbeno, another League member, is one of 
the most important of the mural painters; he 
also designs elaborate carnivals. 

The Puerto Rican Chapter has had letter pa- 
per printed for itself, conforming with that is- 
sued by the National Executive Committee. 
Their officers are: Gretchen Kratzer Wood, 
Chairman; Ole Bent, First Vice Chairman; 
Frances Horne, Second Vice Chairman; E. 
Glines, Corresponding Secretary; F. A. Guil- 
lermety, Recording Secretary; D. A. Hernandez, 
Treasurer; Adolfo de Hostos, Advisor; Colonel 
J. W. Wright, Historical Monuments; H. H. 
Wright, Gardens; M. E. Stuckert, Photographs. 
Assistant Chairmen: Arecibo, J. T. Martinez; 
Mayaguez, E. M. Lee; San German, E. M. 
Morris; Ponce, M. Pou; Aguirre, Leo R. 
O’Neil. There are sixty-five active members 
in the Chapter, and a drive is being made for 
many more. Plans for American Art Week are 
in preparation all over the island. Business 
people and heads of organizations are begin- 


ning to recognize these artists and to ask for _ 


their advice on artistic matters. The Chapter 
is interested in having an art project estab- 
lished—a school with several good art teach- 
ers. They are trying to get this through the 
local reconstruction program, the P. R. R. A 
and are campaigning for it. They are in com- 
munication with Washington, and expect fa- 
vorable results. 


New Jersey’s Successful Exhibit 


Many sales of paintings are being reported 
from the show arranged by the State Chapter 
of the American Artists Professional League 

[Continued on page 331 
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NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
16 Georgia Ave., Long Beach, N. Y. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 
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A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


Legal Action Taken 

Miss Joanne de Bruyn, a young Belgian 
artist, came to New York on her way back 
to Belgium from Honolulu. 

When in New York City, she entered into 
a contract with the Delphic Studios for an 
exhibition of her work. She advanced to Alma 
Keed. the proprietor of the studio, certain 
suns of money. A receipt was given to Miss 
de Bruyn stating that the money was to be 
used to advertise the exhibits in six news- 
papers in the City of New York, and also 
stated that 2,000 catalogs would be printed 
containing cuts. 

Miss de Bruyn complained that the terms of 
the contract were not kept; that advertise- 
ments did not appear in six newspapers; that 
the catalog was not prepared as agreed, and 
that generally, the exhibition was not con- 
ducted in the manner it was represented it 
would be conducted. Miss de Bruyn demanded 
the return of the money she had paid but 
was unable to get any satisfaction. She had 
exhausted all of her funds and finally friends 
suggested that she communicate with the 
American Artists Professional League for as- 
sistance. Miss de Bruyn contacted Mr. Albert 
T. Reid, National Vice Chairman of the 
League. Acting for the League, Mr. Reid 
communicated with its attorney and advanced 
the necessary disbursements to commence an 
action against the Delphic Studios. 

A summons was served upon the studio 
owner and she defaulted in filing an answer. 
A judgment was then entered against her and 
an execution issued to a Marshal of the City 
of New York. 

After the Marshal went to the Delphic Stu- 
dios and made a levy, the proprietor made 
a settlement. 

The settlement was sufficient to enable the 
League to pay some of Miss de Bruyn’s 
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UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
NORE LN ROME REPENS 


Ist August, 1939 


debts in New York and still be able to send 
her a check in Belgium. 


Warning 

Artists are warned to be on the lookout for 
a glib salesman who needs just a couple more 
pictures to complete his exhibition. In the 
process, and for something or other, he at- 
tempts to collect five dollars. In this he has 
been fairly successful. The League is taking 
this matter up with the District Attorney, and 
artists are advised to be on their guard. If 
he turns up, we suggest that you go ahead 
with negotiations, refraining from making 
any agreements or advancing any money, and 
immediately report it to the secretary. 


For the Information of 
World’s Fair Visitors 


A new edition of Art in New York edited 
by Florence N. Levy, has been recently issued 
by the Municipal Art Society. This is larger 
than the previous edition (five by seven and 
a quarter inches) and contains ninety-six 
pages, with numerous illustrations, a map 
showing the location of twenty-two museums 
and a supplement “Current Exhibitions.” The 
price remains the same, 25 cents. “Current 
Exhibitions” sells separately for 5 cents. These 
prices have been made possible by the con- 
tributions of museums, art schools and art 
dealers to a publication fund. 

‘Special $5.00 packages have been prepared, 
consisting of twenty copies of Art in New 
York with “Current Exhibitions” tipped in 
at the back and twenty-five separate copies 
of “Current Exhibitions.” A new edition of 
“Current Exhibitions” listing showings for 
August, September and October is now in 
press, and will be ready for distribution 
shortly. 
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Women’s Activities 

[Continued from page 32] 

at Hotel Warren, Spring Lake, beginning June 
30th. One hundred and twenty-two paintings 
and pieces of sculpture by League members 
are on exhibition until September 5th. On that 
date five cash awards will be presented. Each 
Wednesday a program covering all subjects 
pertaining to art is presented for the benefit 
of artists from the shore regions and the gen- 
eral public. The speakers scheduled include: 
F. W. Woolich, Molly Hand, F. Ballard Wil- 
liams, A. Waldron, Ulric Ellerhusen, Edmund 
Magrath, Miss Fortiner, Fritzi Cleary, Avery 
Johnson, Florence T. Green, Haynsworth Bald- 
rey. Mrs. William Wemple, Mrs. Thomas 
Flockhart and Mrs. L. M. Koerner make up 
the efficient Committee. 


Maryland 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman reports that 
the recent Miniature Show at the Maryland 
Chapter House Art Galleries, attracted 2,197 
visitors from nine states. Mrs. Hohman writes: 
“Our American Artists Professional League 
Chapter House will stand endowed through 
the year if I guide its destinies. Shall I do 
it?” The answer is, most emphatically, “Yes!” 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Cincinnati, O. 

FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
AMERICAN ART, Oct. 7-Nov, 5, at the Cincin- 
nati Museum of Art, Cincinnati, O. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture. Jury 
of Selection and prizes. Last date for return 
of entry cards Sept. 5; last day for arrival 
of exhibits Sept. 18. For full information ad- 
dress Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, O. 


New York, N. Y. 

FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMER- 
ICAN VETERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, 
through October, at the Barbizon Plaza Art 
Galleries, 101 West 58th St.. New York City. 
Open to all artists who have served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
World War. Media: oil, watercolor, graphic 
arts. Fee $1.50 for print or drawing; $2 for 
watercolor; $2.50 for oil. Jury of Selection. 
Submission of work Sept. 5-9. For informa- 
tion address: Charles Andrew Hafner, Chair- 
man, Membership Committee, American Veter- 
ans Soc. of Artists, 112 West 54th St. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA, No- 
vember 11-26, at the Fine Arts Gallery, New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, mural designs and sculpture. Entry 
fee. Jury of Selection and prizes. Prospectus to 
be mailed in October. For information address 
the Secretary, Howard Spencer, 140 West 57th 
St.. New York City. 


Portland, Ore. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE, Oct. 21 to Nov. 19, at the 
Portland Art Museum, Portland, Ore. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil, watercolor and sculp- 
ture. Jury of Selection. Last day for return 
of entry blanks Sept. 30. Last day for 
arrival of exhibits Oct. 6. Cash prizes totalling 
$175. For information address: Portland Art 
Museum, Portland, Ore. 


Pomona, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY FAIR NATIONAL 
WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION, Sept. 15-Oct. 1. 
at the Los Angeles County Fair, Pomona, Calif. 
Media: watercolor. Jury of selection. Two 
purchase prizes, $400 and $200. Closing date 
for entry blanks Sept. 1. For information 
address Los Angeles County Fair, Pomona, 
Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION 
(ROBINEAU MEMORIAL), Oct. 1-30, at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Open to all American artists. Jury, many 
prizes, circuiting of works. Last day for re- 
ceiving entries Sept. 18. Prospectus to be 
mailed early in September. For information 
address: Miss Anna Wetherill Olmstead, Di- 
rector, The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 








PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. New line of hand carved modern 
designs. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


COPIES OF OLD MASTERS FOR SALE. 

Rubens “Children of Israel” 48 x 53. Murillo’s 
“Immaculate Conception” 48 x 69. Orders taken 
for others in Ringling Museum of Art. The 
LAURA E. LOCK ART GALLERY, Sarasota, Fla. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


NOW IN PROGRESS—Summer Sale. Write for 
circular of artist materials. Fredrix, 140 Sulli- 
van St., New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 33.) 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


ROCKPORT ART ASSOCIATION, Rockport, 
Mass. 19th ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Oils, Water 


Colors, Sculpture, Etchings, 
signs. July 1 to September 5. 
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All Spanish Art Treasures Are Found Safe 


THE LAST WHIFF of smoke from the war in 
Spain has floated off into the best-forgotten 
past and the inventory of art has been taken. 
A tense world long awaited the report and, 
to the credit of man, the Spanish masterpieces 
are safe and sound. 

To the defeated Loyalists the thanks of the 
world are being offered, and to the efficient 
labors of the Republican Junta del Tesoro 
Artistico and the French-formed, pessimistical- 
ly-named Committee for the Salvage of Span- 
ish Art Treasures further thanks are due. 
Through their combined efforts, at a time 
grim in the lives of all, seventy trucks rum- 
bled barely in advance of Generalissimo 
Franco’s Spring drive, over the Pyrennees and 
into France loaded with the precious contents 
of the Prado. On they continued, to Geneva, 
and throughout last month and this month 
a selection of some of the best are being ex- 
hibited in the Switzerland capitol before their 
return to General Franco’s Spain. 

One great work—El Greco’s greatest—was 
not removed at all throughout the duration 
of the war. This, the famous Burial of Count 
Orgaz, the safety of which caused the world 
agonizing months amid wild rumors, was it- 
self safely buried amid kindly sandbags; and 
when the evacuation of the city was necessary, 
neither the mayor nor the city council would 
consent to the painting’s removal. Undamaged 
it still hangs today in the Church of Santo 
Tomé, Toledo, another war wiser. 

There were some casualties, inevitable since 
there was so much packing and unpacking. 
“A wall fell on and almost irreparably dam- 
aged two Goyas—the famous Riflemen in La 


Moncloa and Los Mamelucos—as they were 

being hauled from Valencia to Barcelona,” re. 

ports Newsweek. “A. packing case chaffed a 

12-inch gash in.a Velasquez portrait of King 

Philip IV.” Very slight abrasions were noticed 

by the- London Times correspondent in Rubens’ 

Three Graces and: Titian’s Emperor Charles V 
and Goya’s Family of Charles IV is thought 

to have suffered two dents. 

But the Maids of Honor, the Surrender of 
Breda, the Majas—nude and draped—ihe 
Spinners, the Forge of Vulcan—the hundreds 
of other great paintings that made the Prado © 
and Escorial and other treasure houses of 
Spain a mecca for all world travellers for 7 
centuries—all are safe today, despite National-— 
ist charges that the Loyalists had ravaged them, 


Disappointing News for New York 


A flat denial of the rumor that the great 
Italian masterpieces now on exhibition at the 
Golden Gate Exposition will be later shown 
in New York was made on June 2 by the 
Italian Ministry of Popular Culture when the 
question was put to him by the Magazine 
Newsweek. “Our experts decided damage from 
overseas travel would be negligible,” the di- 
rector told Newsweek. “These same men now 
agree the overland journey would be extreme- 
ly harmful no matter how careful the packing. 
Obviously no insurance—no matter what its 
limits—can compensate for the ruin of a 
single masterpiece. From San Francisco the 
pictures will be returned to Italy, never to go 
abroad again.” 


Burial of Count Orgaz: Eu Greco 
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